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Jack Milbank warms up during the World Ice Boat Championships on Lakę Champlain last winter. Photographer Paul O. Boisuert 
clung to the front of Milbank's ice boat to capture the action. 
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Green Mountain 



S kiing, now a multi-million-dollar recreational wunder- 
kind, has transformed Vermont's winter economy and 
much of its landscape in the past 50 years. It has 
brought economic prosperity to parts of Vermont that never 
experienced it before, and annually adds morę than $275 mil- 
lion to the state's economy. 

Now each winter, thousands of skiers, young, old, of var- 
ious shapes and sizes, mostly clad in color-coordinated syn- 
thetic outfits, hurtle downhill, linking effortless turns on 
wide, manicured snów boulevards. Skiing, once the esoteric 
domain of a few super-athletes and super-energetic young- 
sters, is now the sport of the masses. Literally. 

But it's important to remember how Vermont skiing began 
— on the back-pasture hills and logging roads of a Vermont 
that was still predominately rural and farmed. The first ski 
tow in Vermont — or anywhere in the U.S. for that matter 
— was set up in 1934 on Clinton Gilbert's hillside cow pas- 
ture, just north of Woodstock. The next year, there was an- 
other tow at Bunny Bertram's Suicide Six area, just down the 
road, and soon tows and lifts were cropping up on mountains 
all over the State. 

Even before there were tows, there were skiers. Mount 
Mansfield was first climbed on skis in 1914, and not long 
after that, a group of young Vermont engineers and outdoor 
enthusiasts began skiing the mountain regularly. They didn't 
have designer ski outfits and they had to climb uphill for 
every foot they skied down. In fact, they were really teaching 
themselves to ski by trial and error. But ski pioneers such as 
Abner Coleman, Art Goodrich, and Charlie Lord wouldn't 
trade those early days on wooden skis and bear-trap bindings 
for all the Lycra Madison Avenue can sell. 

Writer Tom Davis interviewed Coleman, Goodrich, and 
Lord for his article about those early years on Mansfield, but 
Davis could have added some of his own early experiences. 
A generation younger than the men he interviewed, Davis 
was one of Vermont's hot young ski racers in his high school 
years, and skied in the famous "Merry-Go-Round" races that 
he writes about in our lead story, which begins on page 4. 

• 

Another way of recapturing skiing's early days would be to 
get a copy of "Spirit of a Classic," a video promoting Mad 
River Glen ski area. It shows how Mad River was dreamed 
up, designed, and hammered out of the wilderness by a group 
of ski fanatics in the late 1940s. Mad River's defimtely an 
unusual resort that marches to its own drummer. Unlike 
many ski areas, it has managed to keep many of the good 
parts of its past intact while adapting to meet some of the 
demands of the present. 

The video cassettes are for sale through the ski area for 
$39.95, postpaid (Mad River Glen, Waitsfield, VT 05673; tel. 


802-496-3551). Organizations that write or cali can borrow a 
copy. 

• 

For the second year, our winter issue offers readers a sampling 
of Vermont literaturę for those long winter nights when 
nothing satisfies like a warm, lamp-lit comer and a good book. 

In addition to a guide to Vermont's 20th century literary 
giants, and a profile of the Orleans poet James Hayford, we 
are pleased to present in this issue an exclusive excerpt from 
A Stranger in the Kingdom, the new, nationally recognized 
novel by Howard Frank Mosher. Mosher is one of the best 
writers in Vermont. His novel is available in bookstores 
everywhere, and screen rights were recently purchased by 
United Artists, so in one form or another, you'll be able to 
get the rest of his story. Our excerpt begins on page 18. 

As a sidelight, we should notę that Yermont now has both 
a State poet and a poet laureate. Galway Kinnell, a part-time 
resident of Sheffield whose poem 'The Sow PigleCs Escapes" 
we published in our autumn issue, is Vermont's State poet, 
while William Mundell of South Newfane has been named 
poet laureate of the Poetry Society of Yermont. 

Why two honored poets? It seems that poetry society mem- 
bers were miffed that their opinions were overlooked when 
Kinnell was selected, and they believed that Mundell had 
been short-changed, too. So they named Mundell as their own 
poet laureate. The situation caused some tension, but Kinnell 
suggested to Mundell that they hołd a joint public reading, 
and the Newfane poet happily accepted, so things ended am- 
icably. 

It's nice to know that people can still care enough about 
poetry in the age of electronics to get upset over which poet 
gets what honor. Yermont's last poet laureate was Robert 

Frost, who accepted the title in 1961. 

• 

A number of readers have asked us the name of the inn (once 
the home of artist Norman Rockwell) in the photograph on 
pages 58-59 in our Autumn 1989 article on the Battenkill. 
The answer: The Inn on Covered Bridge Green, West Arling- 
ton, VT, 802-375-9489. 

• 

Vermont Life was awarded an honorable mention last fali in 
the 1989 national Ozzie Awards competition for Design Ex- 
cellence sponsored by Magazine Design and Production mag- 
azine. Vermont Life received the award in the Best Cover 
category for regional and city magazines for its Winter 1988 
cover, a photograph of cross-country ski racers taken in War¬ 
ren by Waitsfield photographer Alan L. Graham. We always 
try to bring Vermont to our readers in the strongest way we 
can, and it is extremely satisfying to us — and we hope to 
you — to be recognized for doing so. — T.K.S 
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Northeast Kingdom 
To the editor: 

It was good to see a piece on the Northeast Kingdom and 
the controversy surrounding the fate of these forestlands 
[VL, Autumn 1989]. However, I would disagree with the 
generał assumption of many looking at this issue that get- 
ting the necessary federal funding for large scalę public ac- 
ąuisition of these lands would be impossible. Congress 
regularly approves funding for massive money-losing dam 
and water projects in the West which sometimes exceed a 
billion dollars in cost. . . . 

A similar amount of money spent in New England would 
buy a large percentage of the corporate timber lands at cur- 
rent prices. Given the large number of citizens within a 
day's drive of these forests and the numerous long term re- 
gional and local benefits which public ownership would 
confer, it is not difficult to argue that forestland acąuisi- 
tion in New England has far morę public benefits on a per 
capita basis than many of these western boondoggle water 
projects. . . . funding for such an ambitious public project 
may be possible. You won't know unless you ask. 

George Wuerthner 
Livingston, Montana 

Harried at Harriman 
To the editor: 

I must take issue with your article, "Great Lakes," Sum- 
mer '89, by Tyler Resch, which promotes Southern Ver- 
mont's Harriman and Somerset reservoirs as being pristine, 
tranąuil, remote and under-used. Members of the smali 
Windham Sailing Club have 
been sailing on the Harriman 
for 20 years and today we are 
no morę alone on the lakę 
than sardines in a can. 

Weekend sailing is ruined 
by the din of jet skis, some¬ 
times carving circles around 
your boat, while fast and 
powerful motorboats charge 
by ignoring State speed and 
distance laws, leaving you 
rocking in their wakes. I find 
it amazing that no one has 
yet been killed. 

The State, i.e. Vermont 
Life Magazine, by inaccu- 
rately promoting these lakes 
is encouraging morę activity 
when the situation is already 
totally out of control. . . . 

We sailors seem to be get- 
ting the brunt of it all. We're 
the ones whose pictures are 
used to promote the beauty 
and tranąuility of a lakę or 
region, i.e. the photos in Ver- 


mont Life and other brochures, and then we're pushed off 
the lakę by the unrestricted use of jet skis and motor boats 
of all sizes. You're loving our lakes to death. 

James B. Robinson, commodore 
Windham Sailing Club, Wilmington, Vermont 
Editor’s notę: A paragraph in the “Great Lakes” story that noted 
the continuing problems posed by motorboats and jet skis on 
Harriman Reservoir was deleted in the editing process. The Ver- 
mont Water Resources Board is planning to address the problem 
of jet skis on a statewide basis. 

To the editor: 

I realize your articles are written way ahead of time, but 
find it ironie that this is the season that the power com¬ 
pany in charge of Somerset and Harriman reservoirs chose 
to forbid anchorages in Harriman. For years many people 
put boats in for the season. I think safety was the reason 
for the change, as there were MANY boats on the lakę 
weekends. 

However, your article will probably draw morę folks, and 
the parking, which was never plentiful, is now at a pre- 
mium. Everyone who wishes to boat has to bring it by 
trailer, which takes up twice as much room. 

Maybe a footnote to the article would be nice — sort of 
"It's nice, but not worth the top." Those who have used 
the lakę for years would appreciate it! 

Jane Coddington 
East Dover, Vermont 

A Buttemut Flavor 
To the editor: 

As a native Vermonter transplanted to California, I've 
spent 20 years trying to describe butternuts to my friends 
here in the valley of the English walnut. Most insist there 

ain't no such nut; your article 
backs me up . . . Wish that 
you could include the flavor 
— especially as incorporated 
in the maple-butternut fudge 
I demonstrated during 4-H 
years at the Rutland Fair, in 
the '30s! Unfortunately, I lost 
the recipe, and the nuts are 
not available here. 

Thanks for keeping Vermont 
Life ever interesting! 

Ada Selleck Coats 
Santa Ynez, California 

Frotn Down Under 
To the editor: 

Let me say how much we 
enjoy receiving Vermont Life, 
especially as we had the pleas- 
ure of spending last summer 
in your beautiful State. 

Congratulations on a lovely 
magazine of top ąuality. 
Thank you. 

Anita B. Warner 
Queensland, Australia 


A man and his puckish best friend on the ice 
at Sand Bar State Park, Milton. 
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Ski Pioneers 

The Early Days on Mt. Mansfield , 

When Skiing Down Meant 
Climbing Up 

By Thomas C. Dayis 



/^rthur Goodrich remembers reading the 
/ ^ Boston Herald early one wintry Sunday 
/ ^morning 50 years ago when he was a 
-i- JŁ— young man living in Northfield. In 
the paper was an account, complete with photo- 
graphs, of Dartmouth College students skiing. 
"Goiły," thought Goodrich, "li you could turn or 
stop at will on skis, what a lot of fun that could 
be!" The idea so impressed him that he woke up 
the local hardware dealer, Neal Ordway, and got 
him to go down to the storę. 

"He opened up and I bought a pair of Northland 
skis and bindings and a pair of wooden poles," 
says Goodrich. "I went home and put them on 
and that's how I started skiing." 

His introduction to the sport was typical of the 
Vermont ski pioneers of the day. He, Charlie Lord, 
and Abner Coleman were among the men and 
women who began prowling the Green Moun- 
tains on skis in the mid-1920s. They remember 
when skiing was sport without ceremony. They 
watched it develop from hardy outdoor exercise 
to become the centerpiece of Vermont's tourist 
industry; they were a part of its beginnings. 

It was not skiing as we know it — not simply 
downhill or cross-country — they didn't recognize 
those neat distinctions. Their skiing was a total 
experience. First, hiking — summer and winter 
— to find places to ski; then, the adventure of 
traveling to mountain destinations over snowy 
Vermont roads,- searching out the logging roads 
or old carriage roads that yacationers followed to 


the summits of Yermont mountains in the sum- 
mers and using them as ski runs. And there was 
plenty of climbing, because to ski, they had to 
climb. There were no ski lifts. 

Starting in the late 1920s, the early skiers began 
to explore potential ski routes, marking trails, 
blazing trees, and hoping for the day when their 
routes down the mountains might actually be 
cleared for skiing. 

"We tried to find a place suitable for our kind 
of skiing," recalls Lord, 87, who lives in Stowe, 
in a house with a view of Mt. Mansfield over the 
back fence. "We went to CameLs Hump, Burkę 
Mountain (near Lyndonville, in the Northeast 
Kingdom), to Berlin, Bolton, and Northfield." 

Finally, Lord recalls, he and several other skiers 
settled on Mt. Mansfield as the place to ski and 
plan trails. It was the beginning of a relationship 
with the mountain that lasted for decades, and 
lasts today. Mansfield was chosen because it was 
the most accessible of the mountains, not simply 
because it was the highest peak in the State, Lord 
said. Most of it was either State forest land or 
lumber company land. It also had the Toll Road, 
a summer auto road that ended a few hundred 
yards beyond the Nose, near the top of the moun¬ 
tain, at the site of the old Mt. Mansfield Hotel 
(torn down in 1957). The mountain offered a de- 
pendable supply of deep snów and a variety of 
steep terrain. It was an ideał place to ski. 

Skiing's popularity was well established in Eu¬ 
ropę, but in the United States skiers were a rare 


The best could 
do almost 
anything on a 
pair of wooden 
skis, as 
Sepp Ruschp 
demonstrates, 
above f in 1940. 
Left, the 
snow-laden 
summit ridges of 
Mt. Mansfield 
seen from the 
south. Today's 
ski trails are 
on the eas tern 
slopes. 
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breed. The sport came to 
Vermont not through 
the efforts of any indi- 
vidual, but from the 
growing interest among 
a smali group of people 
around New England, 
particularly in Boston. It 
was given further impe- 
tus as it came into fash- 
ion among college 
students, especially at 
Dartmouth in Hanover, 

New Hampshire. 

>"They came into New 
Hampshire, and I think 
the Vermont connection 
was an offshoot of this," 
said Coleman, 85, who 
still lives, as he did then, 
in Montpelier. "We read 
about it in the Boston 
paper, and it sounded 
like a good idea." 

By the 1920s ski 
eąuipment was available 
in hardware Stores, and 
ski clothing was being 
manufactured in Newport, Vermont. Skiing took 
ingenuity, for often skis came with just a simple 
toe strap and leather or cable heel bindings. It was 
not the well-groomed, smooth skiing of today. It 
was wild, and definitely wooly. As Charlie Lord 
likes to say, it reąuired brute strength and igno- 
rance. "One reason we didn't break our necks," 
says Lord, "was that we didn't go too fast." 

One of the first times Charlie Lord and Abner 
Coleman climbed the Toll Road, they stopped 
high on the mountain, near the Nose, elevation 
4,062 feet. "It would be kind of fun if we had a 
ski trail down through there," Coleman said. 

From this casual conversation between two 
highway engineers was born the idea for the Nose 
Dive — the pre-eminent racing trail in the East 
for a generation of skiers; a name still morę in- 
stantly recognizable than that of any ski trail in 
the country. 

Lord and Coleman began marking and blazing 
that trail and others, without any knowledge that 
the trails would ever be cut. But as Coleman says, 
"We were engineers and it was the natural thing 
to do." 

In June 1933 the Civilian Conservation Corps 
began as a program to fight the deep economic 
Depression that had enveloped the country. Perry 
Merrill, as State forester, was responsible for the 
CCC in Vermont. Merrill was looking for proj- 
ects, and word filtered down to Lord and Cole¬ 
man, over at the State Highway Department, that 
if they marked out a trail or two the CCC might 
do the work. "You presented your case to Perry 
Merrill," Lord recalls, "and if he liked what you 
had, that was it." 

The Nose Dive had been blazed and marked 


first but, in November 
and December of 1933, 
the Bruce Trail was the 
first ski trail to be cut on 
Mt. Mansfield. Charlie 
Lord, then working as a 
CCC engineer, super- 
vised the crews who did 
the work. The Nose 
Dive, begun in 1934 and 
completedin 1935, came 
next. It was named by 
Merrill. 

The early trails be- 
came bench-marks for 
trail design. After the 
Bruce and the Nose Dive 
came the Perry Merrill, 
named after the far- 
sighted Vermont forester 
who had seen the poten- 
tial of using CCC re- 
sources and time for the 
development of skiing. 
Following in order came 
the Midway, the Glades, 
the S-53 (named for the 
official number of the 
CCC camp that built it), and finally the Lord 
Trail, named for Charlie. Lord also designed the 
legendary Tear Drop, which plummets down 
Mansfielda western flank into Underhill and is 
still used by the few skiers willing to ski a trail 
without the benefit of a ski lift. 

Ali the early trails were cut by hand, slowly and 
with much sweat. There were no chain saws. So- 
phisticated earth-moving eąuipment was not 
available. "You had to pick a linę that followed 
the terrain," Coleman recalls. "Of course, now- 
adays a ski trail can be built anywhere, smooth 
as a carpet, no stones or rock . . ." 

When they were finishing the Lord Trail, Lord 
says, "We had to do some dynamiting up near the 
top. To get dynamite up there we had a crew of 
20 or 25 men, and they madę a path up and down 
the mountain . . . There was no other way ; you 
had to carry it. The first two or three men would 
struggle up the mountain a reasonable distance, 
and then pass the dynamite to the next three guys 
who came along." 

Soon skiers were arriving regularly to spend 
weekends at Stowe and ski the new trails. In Jan¬ 
uary 1936, the first "snów train" arrived in Wa- 
terbury with 197 passengers bound for Mansfield. 

In those days, weekends that were filled with 
skiing were also filled, of necessity, with climb- 
ing. 

"We were all lang-laufing (a combination of 
mountaineering and cross-country) in those 
days," remembers Goodrich, who is 85 and lives 
in Northfield. "There were no lifts. For every foot 
of downhill skiing, we had to climb 12 inches. 
We savored every inch of downhill running." 

Goodrich remembers traveling to Mansfield on 




Abtier Coleman: 

"You had to 
pick a linę and 
follow the 
terrain. Of 
course , nowadays 
a ski trail can 
be built 

anywhere, smooth 
as a carpet." 
Top , Vermont 
skiing has never 
been an all-tnale 
pastime. 
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a Saturday, climbing the Nose Dive for one run, 
then climbing back up and staying overnight in 
the Stone Hut near the summit. He and his friends 
had rigged a telephone from the shelter to Frank 
Griffin's restaurant at the bottom of the moun¬ 
tain. "In the morning," said Goodrich, "we'd cali 
on the phone and tell Frank we'd be down in Hve 
minutes, and to have breakfast ready for us. It 
would take us about five minutes to run the Nose 
Dive. Then we would climb the Nose Dive twice 
morę that day. That would wind up our weekend 
skiing. If you climbed the Nose Dive three times 
in one day, you would have had a lot of exercise." 

The Mt. Mansfield Ski Club, earlier known as 
the Stowe Ski Club, promoted early interest in 
skiing, and also played a major role in the devel- 
opment of ski racing. 

The first race on the newly opened Nose Dive 
was held on February 23, 1936, and won by Wood- 
stock native Bob Bourdon (VL, Winter 1954), a 
legendary figurę in the history of Vermont skiing. 
Woodstock itself was another early center of 
skiing; the first ski tow in America was rigged up 
and run on a farmer's hilly field north of the town 
in 1934. 

The Mt. Mansfield Ski Club was the original 
sponsor of the annual Sugar Slalom, first held in 
the spring of 1939 and still held today. The ever- 
popular Stowe Derby, also sponsored by the Mt. 
Mansfield Ski Club, was first run in 1945, mainly 
as a challenge race between Stowe fixtures Sepp 
Ruschp and Erling Strom. Goodrich, Coleman and 
Lord were among the competitors. Morę than 40 
years later, the cross-country/downhill race — 
which starts near the top of the mountain and 
finishes in the yillage of Stowe, about 10 miles 


away — attracts nearly 1,000 entries each Feb¬ 
ruary. 

In the Merry-Go-Round ski race, held only 
twice — in 1942 and 1947 — four downhill events 
were run in two days. The trails were raced as the 
skiers found them. Without trail grooming, both 
amateur and classified racers challenged Mans¬ 
field at break-neck, or break-leg, speeds. The Nose 
Dive, the Lord Trail, and the Bruce were run both 
times. The original Chin Clip trail and the Stee- 
ple, which were raced in '42 and '47 respectively, 
have grown up to brush, and are only memories 
for old-time Mansfield skiers. "They'd never 
dream of having a race on trails like that today 
. . . it was dangerous!" exclaims Coleman, who 
has been a president of the Mt. Mansfield Ski Club 
and an editor of its newsletter. 

There were plenty of interesting times and peo- 
ple to chronicie. There was Ruschp, the Austrian 
ski instructor who came to Stowe in 1936 to be- 
come a legend on the Mansfield scene, later be- 
coming generał manager of Mt. Mansfield, which 
grew during his tenure to be the most famous ski 
resort in the eastern United States. There was 
"Nose Dive Annie" — Mrs. J. Negley Cooke Jr. 
— who loved to ski the Nose Dive so much that 
it became her nickname. There was Roland Pal- 
medo, who put together the group that built 
Mansfielda first chair lift in 1940 before going off 
to found Mad River Glen, and Bill Mason, who 
manufactured "Ski Sport" skis at his Derby and 
Bali Factory in Waterbury — skis that young Ver- 
monters could buy as seconds for $15. There was 
Freddie White, who once a day descended Mans¬ 
field on bear paw snowshoes, along the way 
climbing each of the towers that supported the 



Charlie Lord: 
"We tried to 
find a place 
suitable for our 
kirtd of skiing." 
Eventually f this 
search grew to 
encompass a 
mountain. Top, a 
CCC crew led by 
Lord , center of 
photo r cuts the 
first ski trail on 
Mt. Mansfield 
in 1933. 
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chair lift, to grease the 
moving parts. At the 
same time, he swapped 
stories with lift passen- 
gers and became a 
friendly, familiar face to 
the first generation of 
Mansfield skiers. And, of 
course, there was Lowell 
Thomas, who occasion- 
ally broadcast his fa- 
mous radio news show 
from Stowe or other 
nearby towns. Lord re- 
members that he was 

. . a real man . . . had 
a common touch. He 
wasn't high-faluting. If 
he saw you he would 
speak to you ... a nice 
guy to know." 

In the early years, 
shelter on or near the 
mountain was hard to 
find. The Stone Hut, not 
far from the Octagon 
building near the sum- 
mit, was built by the 
CCC in 1935 as a refuge for those who climbed 
Mansfield. 

Ranch Camp was an old logging camp that was 
converted to a restaurant and a bunkhouse in 1933 
by lumberman Craig Burt, who used to visit his 
various lumber jobs on Northland skis as far back 
as 1914 and who helped shape the history of skiing 
in Stowe. To reach Ranch Camp you had to ski 
cross-country into Ranch Valley for about a mile 
off the Mountain Road, or ski down to it from the 
top of the Bruce Trail, about four miles away. It 
was torn down after 1950, but the area remains 
part of the local system of cross-country ski tour- 
ing trails. 

Goodrich remembers a trip that he and three 
others took one Saturday in the early 1940s. The 
group skied in to Ranch Camp in the early evening 
and had dinner. After dinner they separated; two 
members of the party skied back to the car, drove 
to the base of the Nose Dive and started climbing. 
It was dark by now, but they wore headlamps as 
they climbed. Meanwhile, Goodrich and his part¬ 
ner put sealskin climbers on the bottoms of their 
skis and started up the Bruce Trail. It was snowing 
softly, and the beams of their headlamps illumi- 
nated the falling snowflakes. Except for the oc- 
casional creaking of a tree from the cold, the only 
sound was that of their own efforts as they as- 
cended the mountain. "Strangely enough, when 
we got to the top of the Bruce Trail near the in- 
tersection of the Toll Road, we could hear the 
other guys coming up the Nose Dive/ 7 Goodrich 
recalls. 

When they all arrived at the Stone Hut, where 
they were to stay overnight, they discovered they 
did not have enough blankets. So in the dead of 


night they skied down 
the seven tums of the 
Nose Dive to Lift Station 
13 on the mountain 7 s 
then-new single-chair 
lift. There they found a 
cache of blankets for use 
by the ski patrol. "We 
lugged the blankets back 
up the seven tums,' 7 said 
Goodrich, 7/ and stayed at 
the Stone Hut ovemight. 

/7 The next moming we 
took the blankets back, 
folded them neatly and 
put them back in the 
first aid station; then 
down to Frank Griffin 7 s 
for breakfast. 77 

Stowe and Mt. Mans¬ 
field began to change 
after World War II. Inter- 
est in skiing was grow- 
ing, and people in private 
automobiles took up 
where the snów trains 
left off. Morę and morę 
skiers came to the mountain. Lift lines strained 
the limited uphill facilities of the day. The work 
of the early skiers was completed; Vermont skiing 
had come of age. 

Charlie Lord eventually quit engineering Ver- 
mont roads and went to work for the Mt. Mans¬ 
field Company, where he stayed in a variety of 
capacities for morę than 30 years. Abner Coleman 
was with the State Highway Department for 43 
years, and Art Goodrich, who started working for 
the Northfield Telephone Company when he was 
in his teens, is still one of its officers, though he 7 s 
semi-retired. 

The seven tums of the Nose Dive were straight- 
ened out long ago, and the changes associated 
with large scalę development of skiing in Ver- 
mont have not been lost on Goodrich, Lord and 
Coleman. In the old days, they often skied a fuli 
weekend without meeting other skiers. And even 
after Mt. Mansfield became a successful com- 
mercial area, for years they knew most of the 
people who regularly skied there. Now, skiing is 
big business, with wide, smooth trails, big parking 
lots, glossy brochures, and speedy lifts that bring 
thousands to the mountains. 

But some things haven 7 t changed. Although 
Lord has put his skis away, Goodrich skied 21 
times last year and raced four, and he and Cole¬ 
man are going to ski again this season, continuing 
the adventures they started so long ago. co? 


Thomas C. Davis first skied Mt. Mansfield in 1941, as 
a boy, when he rode a bus from his home in Barre to 
the mountain. He manages the Yermont offices of U.S. 
Sen. Patrick J. Leahy. 



Arthur Goodrich 
"We'd cali on 


the phone and 
tell Frank 
(Griffin) we'd 
be down in five 
minutes, and to 
have breakfast 
ready for us. It 
would take us 
about five 
minutes to run 
the Nose Dive." 
Top, the Stone 
Hut, 1941. 
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Underhill's Steve Coleman, airborne over Mansfield's Chin last winter. Photograph by Alden Pellet. 






\VI lat:’s Stc )\ve Got? 

Gonu minity,Tłiat’s W1lat! 


By Bryan M. Pfeiffer 

] T'S evening rush hour in Stowe, 
and David Demeritt's service sta- 
tion on Main Street is in high gear. 
- Wearing work pants and a pin- 
striped shirt with a patch that says 
"Dave," Demeritt pumps unleaded into 
a Mercedes Benz. In their usual meet- 
ing spot — the service bay — three of 
his buddies sit and discuss plans for a 
weekend fishing trip. Occasionally, 
they rib the station owner, shouting 
out unsolicited advice. "I get a lot of 
help/' ąuips Demeritt, a 53-year-old 
Stowe native and town selectman. "But 
it's never physical help." 

Before finishing the Mercedes, he 
sąueegees off the windshield. Cleaning 
Windows is simply truth in advertising 
for Demeritt's Mobil station, which 
displays a large sign that says, "Service 
is our business." 

That sign could be a credo for Stowe. 
From beginnings almost two centuries 
ago as a tiny logging and farming com- 


munity, it has matured into one of the 
East's most sophisticated resorts — the 
"Ski Capital of the East." And in many 
ways success hasn't spoiled Stowe. At 
the foot of Vermont's highest peak, Mt. 
Mansfield, the town has not yet been 
overwhelmed by the mountain and its 
yisitors, nor has it lost its identity as 
an engaging Vermont town. 

"This is still a great community, 
with tremendous spirit," says Demer¬ 
itt. "Stowe is still a real town." 

But there is rising concern about the 
impact of development, and a feeling 
that Stowe, which sits at the junction 
of routes 100 and 108, is at a crossroads 
in morę ways than one. In September 
voters agreed to spend morę than $1.4 
million to purchase and protect one of 
the town's few remaining farms, a 
scenie 235 acres not far from the busy 
yillage. And at a special Town Meeting, 
residents narrowly rejected a proposal 
for a two-year moratorium on condo- 


minium and commercial growth. 

Unlike many Vermont ski towns, 
much of Stowe is not fabricated around 
the mountain. Instead, it consists of a 
lively, highly developed commercial 
district, a thriving yillage, and accessi- 
ble rural areas. Town and mountain 
manage to coexist and prosper while 
maintaining a careful distance. 

"The mountain is the mountain," 
says Town Clerk Marie Betterley. 
"Stowe still maintains its own iden¬ 
tity." 

That identity — actually a merging 
of identities — is evident everywhere. 
It's part cosmopolitan and part old Ver- 
mont. You can smell it in hot ski wax 
or in steamy cow manure at Paul Per- 
cy's dairy farms. You can hear it in a 
brass band during a gazebo concert or 
in the rush of water over Sterling Falls. 
You can see it at the Helen Day Art 
Center or in the white clapboard and 
red brick buildings of the yillage. And 
you can taste it in dozens of classy res- 
taurants or in the homemade pie at 
McCarthy's. 

But most of all you can feel it — 
among Stowe's 3,200 year-round resi¬ 
dents. 

"You can find any kind of society 
herc that you want," observes Percy, a 
dairy farmer, sugarmaker, condomin- 
ium builder, and one of the owners of 
the farm the town is buying. "There 
are people in Stowe that you can asso- 
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ciate with in every facet of life. They're 
all here, and a lot of towns don't have 
that." 

01iver Luce put Stowe on the map. 
The first settler trudged in on foot in 
March of 1793 with his wife and 
daughters, pulling their provisions on a 
smali, wooden sled through the woods 
from Waterbury Center. (Luce's sled 
and other remnants of Stowe's past are 
on display in a muscum operated by 
the Stowe Historical Society in the vil- 
lage's municipal building.) 

The historie village is relatively in- 
tact, separated from the ski area by the 
six-mile "Mountain Road" — packed 
with inns, shops and restaurants as it 
winds toward the slopes. Walk the vil- 
lage and ask any resident or merchant 
for an example of civic pride, and in- 
variably the reply is the Stowe Recrea- 
tion Path, a 5.3-mile pathway that 
manages to give hikers, skiers, bikers 
and joggers pristine views of Mt. Mans¬ 
field and the West Branch River, and 
serves as a sidewalk of sorts for the 
Mountain Road. Where else but Stowe 
could one ski through woods and open 
field, and then — on the same trail — 
ski over to an inn for lunch and then 
on to do some Christmas shopping? 

"The Stowe Recreation Path in many 
ways is like a Spanish promenadę," 
says Annę Lusk, whose energy hclpcd 
bring it from a dusty idea to an oft- 


traveled reality. "You socialize on the 
path. It brings the intimacy back to 
town — like front porches used to 
have." It exists because of $680,000 in 
town, private and foundation financing, 
and easements donated by 32 property 
owners. 

Despite Stowe's success at the bal- 
ancing act of being a resort and a com- 
munity with its own identity, many 
residents are concerned that it is reach- 
ing the limits of healthy growth. It's no 
surprise that rcal estate agents out- 
number dairy farmers. Few Vermonters 
could afford to buy a house there, and 
traffic in the village can be atrocious. 

"Are we going to be a first-class re¬ 
sort town, or are we going to be a shop¬ 
ping center like Conway, N.H.?" asks 
Herbert 0'Brien, who represents Stowe 
in the State House and is chairman of 
the Board of Selectmen. "The town is 
not going to keep its character if some- 
thing isn't changed." 

Townspeople took bold action in 
September to maintain part of Stówek 
character, becoming the first Vermont 
community to decide to purchase a 
farm outright. "We want to protect it 
from development," said Merton Pikę, 
a farmer and chairman of the town 
Conservation Commission. 

Residents have shown a willingness 
to support other community projects — 
with tax dollars, private donations and 
sweat. Townspeople paid for the Stowe 


Community Playground and hundreds 
volunteered last September for a town 
"playground raising." The Helen Day 
Memoriał Library and Art Center are 
housed in the village's old high school 
building, which was vacated in 1963 
and could have faced the wrecking bali. 
Community fundraising and a trust left 
to the town by former resident Helen 
Day saved the historie building. 

Besides skiing, which officially be- 
gins in November, winter attractions 
include January's Stowe Winter Carni- 
val — a celebration on snów with pro 
ski races, snów golf, Las Vegas night, 
sled dog races, ice sculpture and morę. 
"It's an opportunity for tourists to es- 
sentially become part of the commu¬ 
nity," says Thomas Murphy, executive 
director of the Stowe Area Association, 
the town's private promotional arm 
(802-253-7321). 

Stowe is eąually active in the sum- 
mer, and through the year attracts an 
estimated one million visitors. But its 
futurę is no longer a simplc matter of 
continued growth. 

"It's a 200-year-old town ; it's got a 
great history," says Gerald Kirchner, 
who has lived in town for 35 years and 
is chairman of the Board of Assessors. 
"It's a great little town, and people 
don't want to lose that." c Cr> 


Bryan Pfeiffer is a reporter for the Barre- 
Montpelier Times Argus. 
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Stowe Yillage, photograph by Paul O. Boisvert. 





































20th Century 
Writers Who 
Cap turę Vermont's 
Unique Character 


By Paul Eschholz 
Illustrated by Bert Dodson 



r I ^ HE CLOSING DECADES of the 
■ ’ 19th century were bleak and 

M uncompromising ones for most 
M Vermonters. The Civil War had 
m extracted a tremendous toll on 
Vermont ; she had paid dearly in human 
lives for the Union and the end of slavery. 
And when the state's hillside fields could 
no longer compete with the open grazing 
lands of the West, the bottom fell out of 
Vermont's sheep industry. Woolen mili 
workers, finding themselves without 
jobs, joined the tide of emigration rush- 
ing to the country's urban centers in 
search of employment. Many Vermont- 
ers, however, chose to stick it out, to 
stoically weather those bleak years 
around the turn of the century. These are 
the people the late Dilys Bennett Laing 
of Norwich spoke of in her poem "Ver- 
monters: ,/ 

These are the people living in this 
land: 

proud and narrow , with their eyes on 
the hills. 

They ask no favors. Their lips defend 

with speech close-rationed their 
hoarded souls. 

You cannot love them or know them 
at all 

unless you know how a hardwood 
tree 

can pour blond sugar in a pegged-up 
pail 

in the grudging thaw of a February 
day. 


Vermonters have always been close to 
the land, but it was this strong-willed 
generation that cemented the bond and 
that exhibited a fierce loyalty to Ver- 
mont, even through the Depression and 
war years of the 20th century. 

Even in their humor, Vermont writers 
of these years followed the regionalist 
impulse. In painting authentic and vivid 
verbal pictures of everyday life as they 
experienced it, they preserved the dis- 
tinctive customs, the characteristic land- 
scape, and the cultural temperament of 
an age. Collectively they have captured 
the spirit and voice that have madę Ver- 
mont uniąue. And the best of this writ- 
ing, when it touches those aspects of the 
human condition that are applicable to 
men and women in all ages and places, 
rises above the limitations of regional- 
ism. Here's my selection of Vermont 
writers who in the 20th century have 
madę a significant contribution to the 
state's literary tradition: 


The Soul 
Of A Place 
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Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Mar i Tomasi 


Ralph Nading Hill 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


Popularly known as the First Lady of 
Vermont Literaturę, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher was a prolific writer. Her 10 nov- 
els, 11 collections of short stories, and 
20 books of nonfiction attest to her 
prominence among American writers 
during the early part of this century. She 
was extremely sensitive to what she be- 
lieved were dangerous trends in Ameri¬ 
can society in the years prior to World 
War I, and she spoke out against ma- 
terialism and the dehumanizing aspects 
of industrialization, as well as war and 
those ideologies that disregard basie hu- 
man rights. 

Born in Lawrence, Kansas, in 1879, 
Fisher came to Vermont in 1907 with her 
husband, John, and took up residence 
upon the Canfield family ; s ancestral 
property just outside Arlington. In Ver- 
mont, she found a pre-industrial society 
that valued the close ties of village life. 
What impressed her most was the way 
Vermonters respected the rights of their 
neighbors, and as changes in modern so¬ 
ciety began to erode cherished American 
values, she found strength in that tradi- 
tion. In her short stories — most notably 
in Hillsboro People and A Harvest of Sto¬ 
ries — Fisher demonstrates her uncanny 
ability to draw meaningful lessons from 
her observations of the little incidents of 
village life. And she defends rural living 
against the attacks of city-dwellers who 
continually criticize it for being sterile 
and too far removed from everything. 

Although Fisher used the example of 


Vermont to speak out about poverty, 
war, and anti-Semitism, it was not until 
1953, when she produced Vermont Tra- 
dition: A Biography of an Outlook on 
Life, that she fully articulated her feel- 
ings about the State she called home. Per- 
haps she needed a lifetime of experience 
and writing to produce a book such as 
this. So vividly and perceptively has she 
interpreted the meaning of life in Ver- 
mont that most people find her name and 
that of her beloved State inseparable. 


Mań Tomasi 


A lifelong resident of Montpelier, Mari 
Tomasi was the voice of Vermont's Ital- 
ian community in the 1930s and 1940s. 
Her parents had settled in the Green 
Mountains because the area reminded 
them of their native lakę region of north- 
ern Italy. Growing up in the heart of gran- 
ite country, Tomasi couldn't escape the 
influence of the ąuarries and carving 
sheds and the constant exchange with 
the other Italian families in her neigh- 
borhood. As a child Mari spent after- 
school hours in her father's grocery storę 
listening to the stone cutters' tales of the 
old country. Later she contributed to the 
Vermont Writers Project's history of the 
granite industry and wrote "The Italian 
Story in Vermont" for Vermont History. 
During the Second World War she served 
as city editor of the Montpelier Evening 
Argus. But it was as a writer of fiction 
that Tomasi earned her reputation. 

In 1940 she published her first novel, 
Deep Grow the Roots, the story of Italian 


peasants caught in the web of war. Set in 
the Piedmont region of northem Italy, 
the novel tells of Luigi SentinellPs un- 
successful struggle to keep his simple 
farming life undisturbed by the distant 
clamor of MussolinPs siege of Ethiopia. 
To avoid being drafted into MussolinPs 
army, Luigi smashes his foot with a large 
stone. Ironically, gangrenę sets in and 
kills him. Although Deep Grow the 
Roots was voted one of the outstanding 
novels of 1940, it can not hołd a candle 
to Like Lesser Gods, Tomasi's second 
and finał novel. Drawing heavily upon 
her knowledge of Barre's granite ąuarries 
and carving sheds and her understanding 
of the customs and beliefs of Italian im- 
migrants, Tomasi tells the moving story 
of the everyday joys and heartaches of the 
sturdy and often idealistic granite work- 
ers who, "like lesser gods," create mem- 
orials in stone. 


Ralph Nading Hill 


Born in 1917, Ralph Nading Hill was 
a native and lifelong resident of Burling¬ 
ton. Hill, who died in December of 1987, 
was the state's leading authority on Lakę 
Champlain. In chronicling the history of 
Lakę Champlain — Vermont's last fron- 
tier — in Lakę Champlain: Key to Lib¬ 
erty, he clarified the lake's crucial role 
during Vermont's formative years. The 
boats that opened this big waterway to 
settlers and that helped facilitate Ver- 
mont's commerce with the rest of the 
world fascinated Hill. He recounted their 
story in Sidewheeler Saga and The Voy- 
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Robert Frost 


Walter Hard 


Galway Kinnell 


ages of Brian Seaworthy, two books that 
capture all the glamor and excitement of 
steamboating on Lakę Champlain. 

HilPs histories were never simple 
chronologies; instead he told the stories 
of a people and a place he loved. In such 
books as Contr ary Country, Yankee 
Kingdom, and The Winooski, he cele- 
brates the beauty of Vermont's landscape 
and documents the herce, contrary in- 
dependence of the Yankee character and 
how it shaped today 7 s Vermont. 

But Ralph Nading Hill was much morę 
than a writer of history books. Like Abby 
Maria Hemenway before him, Hill was 
both a catalyst and the moving force be- 
hind most major historical enterprises 
and programs in Vermont. A senior edi- 
tor of Vermont Life and a trustee of the 
Shelburne Museum, he was responsible 
for engineering the majestic steamboat 
Ticonderoga’ s finał two-mile voyage 
overland to its resting place at the mu¬ 
seum. Morę recently, he discovered the 
old Ethan Allen homestead along the 
banks of the Winooski and led the drive 
to restore this center of Vermont history 
and culture. Futurę Vermont historians 
will thank Ralph Hill for his enormous 
contributions to the state 7 s rich collec- 
tion of historical literaturę. 


The Yermont Poetry Tradition 


Especially in this century, Yermont 7 s 
pastorał countryside and resilient, no- 
nonsense inhabitants have inspired po¬ 
etry. Robert Frost all but began the tra¬ 
dition single-handedly with his now- 


familiar poems chronicling the lives and 
insights of his Vermont neighbors. 

Born in San Francisco in 1874, Frost 
kept a home in Vermont for the last 40 
years of his life, and those years left an 
indelible mark on his thinking and lan- 
guage. Like his north country neighbors, 
Frost clothed intensity of feeling in un- 
derstatement and restraint. He charac- 
teristically offers his readers smali 
events and concentrated emotions in dis- 
ciplined lines of deceptively simple lan- 
guage. Often a modernist in tonę, Frost 
kept to traditional verse forms. He con- 
sidered free verse to be "playing tennis 
with the net down. 77 

Who can 7 t remember reading — and 
perhaps memorizing — at least one or 
two Frost poems while in grade school? 
Frost 7 s poetry also came to symbolize a 
rural America that was vanishing and 
was therefore held all the morę valuable. 
Such poems as "Mending Wall, 7 ' "Stop- 
ping by Woods, 77 and /7 Birches, 77 summed 
up rural experience for a country that 
very much wanted to hołd onto its rural 
traditions. Those and other Frost poems 
have become part of the American lit- 
erary heritage, even as they remain em- 
blematic of Vermont. 

Frost's influence is evident every- 
where. Pastorał poetry — the poetry of 
farm and country life — remains a vital 
and important tradition here, as the 
works of Newfane 7 s William Mundell 
and others writing in that tradition am- 
ply demonstrate. And there are many 
other styles in 20th century Vermont 
verse. The free-verse tales of village and 
farm penned by Manchester pharmacist- 


poet Walter Hard, the intense medita- 
tions on people and landscape of Frances 
Frost (no relation to Robert), the insight- 
ful, well-crafted verses of Orleans poet 
James Hayford (see profile, page 24), the 
brooding, gnarled ruminations of Hayden 
Carruth, and the rhymed, intense, often 
bitter socialist commentary of Sarah 
Cleghorn suggest some of the rangę of 
voice and style that can be found in Ver- 
mont-bred poetry. 

Yet while there are differences, there 
are also common threads of vision and 
experience woven through Vermont 7 s 
best poems. They often share a love of 
the natural world, an affection for small- 
town life, and a bittersweet, humorous 
tolerance for the ąuirks and foibles of hu- 
mankind. 

Accessibility — a elear, understanda- 
ble way of writing — is also a character- 
istic of most Vermont poetry, and it is a 
hallmark of the work of the current Yer¬ 
mont State poet, Galway Kinnell. Kin- 
nell 7 s passionate concern for both the 
world of naturę and the world of man, 
his intelligence and brilliant imagina- 
tion, and his tender concern for his 
friends, children, and Vermont neighbors 
tie him to the long and honorable tra¬ 
dition of poetry in the Green Mountains. 


Noel Perrin 


Urbane, witty, and a native New 
Yorker, Noel Perrin is not afraid to roli 
up his sleeves and get his hands dirty. In 
fact, this Dartmouth College English 
professor downright enjoys puttering 
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around his smali farm in Thetford. Read- 
ers of Boston Magazine, Vermont Life, 
and Country Journal have come to know 
him as a "sometime farmer' 7 and eagerly 
seek his advice on such country matters 
as how to buy a used pickup truck, how 
to use a peavey, how to keep animals out 
of the neighbor's gardens, and how to 
make mapie syrup — and then what to 
do with it besides putting it on pancakes. 
It's easy to put faith in Perrin's sugges- 
tions because we get the feeling that he's 
leamed from experience. He's been hum- 
bled by all the frustrations and embar- 
rassments that come with learning to 
farm. And it may be that books have been 
Perrin's most consistent cash crop! 

Perrin is the most prominent in a long 
linę of Vermont essayists that includes 
the late Vrest Orton, Murray Hoyt, and 
such contemporary writers as Marguer- 


ite Hurrey Wolf, Garret Keizer, Don 
Mitchell and W.D. Wetherell. 

Not all of Perrin's essays offer practi- 
cal, "how to" advice ; on occasion he fan- 
tasizes a conversation with a billboard, 
explores the "life in a fishbowl" syn- 
drome that afflicts people in smali 
towns, muses about the covered bridge 
he can see from his living room window, 
or wams of the "adjustments" people 
need to make if they decide to move up- 
country. The best of Perrin's essays have 
been collected in First Person Rural, Sec- 
ond Person Rural, and Third Person 
Rural — all now in paperback. 


David Budbill 


Like many other Vermont authors, 
Budbill is not a native Yermonter. But as 


an advocate of the oppressed and down- 
trodden, he has placed himself sąuarely 
in the tradition of Sarah Cleghorn, Alice 
Mary Kimball, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
and Vermont's other social reformers. 

A teacher, political activist, and 
preacher, Budbill grew up in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and moved to Wolcott in the late 
1960s. Soon, with the encouragement of 
poet Hayden Carruth, who was then liv- 
ing in nearby Johnson, Budbill was writ- 
ing about life in and around Wolcott. The 
result was The Chainsaw Dance, a col- 
lection of free-verse stories about the fic- 
tional inhabitants of Judevine, "the 
ugliest town in northem Vermont." 
Later he produced Judevine, a poem/play 
that's been acclaimed as Vermont's Our 
Town. 

Budbill speaks out about the injustices 
of life in the 1970s and 1980s — unem- 


VERMONT BOOKS TO LOOK FOR 

Frank Bryan and Bill Mares, Real Ver- 
monters Don't Milk Goats. Vermont 
humor at its best. A classic in the flat- 
lander-native Vermonter debate. A se- 
quel is Out: The Vermont Secession 
Book. 

David Budbill, The Chain Saw Dance. A 
collection of poignant free-verse stories 
about the inhabitants of Judevine, "the 
ugliest town in northem Vermont." 
Bones on Black Spruce Mountain. A 
compelling adventure story for young 
readers. Also, look for Snowshoe Trek 
to Otter River, three stories of boys 
meeting the challenges of Vermont's 
wilderness. 

Hayden Carruth, The Selected Poetry of 
Hayden Carruth. The major collection 
from this prolific Vermont poet. Other 
collections include North Winter and 
Brothers, I Loved You All. 

Sarah Cleghorn, Portraits and Protests. 
Poems reflecting her deep desire for so¬ 
cial reform and her love of rural life in 
Vermont. Threescore, Cleghorn's auto- 
biography, provides insights into the 
life of this self-proclaimed social activ- 
ist and political maverick. 

Francis Colburn, Letters Home and Fur- 
ther Indiscretions. Native Vermont hu¬ 
mor from the "dean of Vermont 
humor." Includes the memorable "A 
Graduation Address," which was rec- 
orded in the 1960s. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Vermont Tradi¬ 
tion: A Biography of an Outlook on 
Life. A magnificent "biography" of a 
State. A Harvest of Stories. Twenty- 
eight of her best short stories written 
over half a century; each reflects her 
love and understanding of human na¬ 
turę. 

Frances Frost, Hemlock Wall. Selected 
for the Yale Series of Younger Poets, 


this slender volume shows Frost's fuli 
rangę of poetic powers, particularly in 
dealing with rural New England sub- 
jects. Other volumes of poetry include 
Blue Harvest and This Rowdy Heart. 
Great for young readers is Windy Foot 
at the Country Fair, one book in the 
extremely popular "Windy Foot Se¬ 
nes," stories as much about family 
doings and relationships as about 
horses. 

Robert Frost, The Poetry of Robert Frost, 
edited by Edward Connery Lathem. 
Brings together the fuli contents of all 
11 of Frost's individual books of verse, 
from A Boy's Will through In the 
Clearing. 

Walter Hard, A Mountain Township. Po¬ 
etic vignettes that capture the rhythm 
of Vermont life and the intonation of 
Vermont speech. Also look for Salt of 
Vermont, Vermont Neighbors, and 
Walter Hard’s Vermont People. 

James Hayford, Star m the Shed Win¬ 
dow: Collected Poems. A treasury of 
poems about Vermont village life and 
tough-minded country people. Gridley 
Firing. A young boy and his pet skunk 
save the family farm from greedy de- 
velopers. 

Ralph Nading Hill, Lakę Champlain: Key 
to Liberty. The history of the lakę that 
helped shape Vermont's settlement, 
growth, and even her politics, by a 
man who over the years came to know 
Lakę Champlain like the back of his 
hand. 

Murray Hoyt, 30 Miles for Ice Cream. 
Delightfully humorous autobiographi- 
cal sketches by this former senior edi- 
tor of Vermont Life. Does It Always 
Rain Here, Mr. Hoytl and The Fish in 
My Life are guaranteed to provide 
hours of reading pleasure. 

Keith Jennison, Yup . . . Nope. A collec¬ 
tion of humorously captioned pictures 


by the master of the genre. Also look 
for Yermont Is Where You Find It and 
Vermonters and the State TheyYe In. 

Alice Mary Kimball, The Devil Is a 
Woman. Eleven narrative poems by an 
early Vermont feminist. 

Galway Kinnell, Selected Poems. His Pu- 
litzer Prize and American Book Award 
winning volume includes selections 
from six of his previous books of po¬ 
etry. 

Howard Frank Mosher, Where the Rivers 
Flow North. Superb stories about the 
people who hang onto their way of life 
among the rugged hills of Vermont's 
Northeast Kingdom. Two novels, Dis- 
appearances and A Stranger in the 
Kingdom, are well worth the reading. 

Noel Perrin, First Person Rural: Essays of 
a Sometime Farmer. Charming and 
witty nonfiction about country living 
by a writer who's been called "a cross 
between Scott Nearing and E.B. White, 
with a little James Heriott thrown in." 
The seąuels, Second Person Rural and 
Third Person Rural, are surę to delight 
as well. 

Mari Tomasi, Like Lesser Gods. The 
moving story of the everyday joys, 
heartaches, and tragedies of Barre's 
sturdy gramte workers. An impressive 
picture of Vermont's Italian commu- 
nity by one of its own members. 

William Hazlett Upson, The Best of 
Botts. The finest of nearly 30 years of 
Saturday Evening Post stories about 
the world's favorite tractor salesman 
Alexander "The Great" Botts. Ameri- 
cans followed the lively adventures of 
Botts in Earthworm Tractors, Earth- 
worms Through the Ages, and Keep’em 
Crawling: Earthworms at War. 

W.D. Wetherell, Vermont River. Fly fish- 
ing writing at its best. A celebration of 
the natural world of a Vermont river 
valley and the life in and around it. 
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Noel Perrin 


David Budbill Howard Frank Mosher 


Frank Bryan 


ployment, rural poverty, and the plights 
of Vietnam vets and the elderly. Readers 
can't help but share his love for such 
characters as Anson, who was thrown off 
his father's land for back taxes, or 80- 
year-old Granny, who spent the last dec- 
ade of her life living alone in a spring- 
house and camper trailer, or Antoine and 
his woman, who would lose out on wel- 
fare if they married. 

Budbill is at his best when he sticks to 
issues close to home. There's an honesty 
in his realistic portraits of Vermont log- 
gers, farmers, drunks, factory workers, 
sawyers, and housewives. And he writes 
about their problems with understanding 
and compassion. In their songs we hear 
BudbilRs celebration of their shared hu- 
manity. Budbill is also the author of 
Bones on Black Spruce Mountain and 
Snowshoe Trek to Otter River, two nov- 
els popular with young readers. 


Howard Frank Mosher 


Novelist and short story writer, avid 
fly fisherman and sometime basketball 
and baseball coach, Howard Mosher of 
Irasburg has in the last 10 years become 
the voice of the Northeast Kingdom and 
its people, who are a mixture of old Yan- 
kee stock and the descendants of French- 
Canadians who migrated from Quebec 
over the last 100 years. 

A native of upstate New York, Mosher 
moved north after graduating from Syr- 
acuse University and the University of 
Vermont and taking a brief sojourn in 
California. A neighbor, Jake Blodgett, be- 


friended Mosher and initiated him into 
all the lorę and mystery of the area — 
and showed him several good fishing 
holes, too! Blodgett, so the story goes, 
even tried to get the young writer a job 
as the local postmaster, thinking that 
there was so little to do that Mosher 
could write all day. Although he never 
became postmaster, write he did. Dis- 
appearances, Mosher's first novel, traces 
the history of the Bonhomme elan and 
their adventures bootlegging whiskey 
out of Canada during Prohibition. A sec- 
ond, Marie Blythe, is the picaresąue ac- 
count of an indomitable pioneer woman 
from Quebec. And A Stranger in the 
Kingdom, the story of racial prejudice 
surrounding a black minister in northern 
Vermont, was published this fali (see ex- 
cerpt, page 18). The stories in Where the 
Rivers Flow North tell of proud and re- 
sourceful people like Burl, "the only girl 
of nine children, the youngest and the 
one (her) father cursed before birth with 
a man's name/' or Henry Coville, who 
makes one last trip to the wild upper 
reaches of Lord's Bog to take his own life 
when he realizes he can no longer care 
for himself. These inhabitants of King¬ 
dom County "struggle to live on the land 
that is at once their adversary and their 
life's blood." In these stories Mosher is 
at his best, especially in the novella that 
gives the collection its name. 


The Yermont Humorists 


Despite the hardships of rural life in a 
cold climate, Yermonters have kept their 


sense of humor. Sharp-edged country 
anecdotes aimed at driving away either 
the blues or one's obstreperous neighbor 
are the core of Vermont humor, and there 
have been several highly talented story- 
tellers. For years the late Francis CoT 
burn, a professor of art at the University 
of Vermont, regaled audiences with sto¬ 
ries and jokes about Walter Wheeler, Fos- 
ter Kinney, and his other Craftsbury 
neighbors. Known as the "dean of Yer¬ 
mont humor," his reputation for hu- 
morous monologues rivaled the renown 
of his wonderful oil paintings. Keith Jen- 
nison's classic collection of one-liners, 
Vermont Is Where You Find It, has en- 
joyed several reprintings, and he has fol- 
lowed that success with other volumes. 
And the late Allen R. Foley, a professor 
of history emeritus at Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege and a member of the Vermont 
House, was also a talented raconteur. 

William Hazlett Upson's tales of Alex- 
ander Botts, the world's greatest super 
salesman, delighted Saturday Evening 
Post readers for 30 years. Upson, who 
lived in Ripton, follows Botts as he trav- 
els the world selling Earthworm tractors 
to everyone, including the inhabitants of 
watery Venice. 

The most popular book of humor in 
recent years has been Real Vermonters 
Dorit Milk Goats, a witty exploration of 
what it means to be a bona fide Vermon- 
ter in a changing Yermont. ^ 


Paul Eschholz teaches English at the Univer- 
sity of Yermont. He wrote about the roots of 
Vermont literaturę in Winter, 1988, and is co- 
owner of the New England Press. 
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A Stranger 

in the 
Kingdom 

An Excerpt from 
The New Novel 

By Howard Frank Mosher 
Illustrations by Edward Epstein 


Editor's notę: Like most of Howard Frank Mosher’s writ- 
ing, his latest novel, A Stranger in the Kingdom, combines 
fact and fiction to tell a compelling story based solidly in 
Vermont’s most rural region, the Northeast Kingdom. 
Mosher, author of three novels and numerous short stories 
and articles about Vermont, has lived in Orleans County 
for morę that 25 years. Readers familiar with Vermont his- 
tory may recognize Moshefs crea- 
tive use of several incidents in the 
recent and not-so-recent past of 
northern Vermont. Elements of the 
Irasburg Affair, a racial incident 
that occurred there about 20 years 
ago, can be glimpsed in the book’s 
central events and characters. Ulti- 
mately, A Stranger in the Kingdom 
isn’t about the Irasburg Affair, but about the complex life 
of the Northeast Kingdom itself. Our excerpt is from A 
Stranger in the Kingdom by Howard Frank Mosher ©, pub- 
lished October 23, 1989, by Doubleday, a division of Ban- 
tam-Doubleday Dell ($18.95). 

The novel turns on the savage murder of a 17-year-old 
girl in 1952, in Kingdom County, Yermont. The town’s 
new minister, an erudite black man from Canada, is ac- 
cused of the crime, and the climax of the book comes in a 
dramatic courtroom scene. Woven throughout are descrip- 
tions, anecdotes, and the history and folklore of northern 
Yermont. In the short excerpt we present here, young 
James Kinneson and his father, the editor of the local 
weekly newspaper, get their first glimpses of the town’s 
new minister. The two are returning to Kingdom County 
from a trip to Burlington. They make their usual stop for 
refreshment halfway home, at the Ridge Runner Diner. 
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j ■ this day in northern New England, it 7 s a 

1 myth that truckstop food is always first-rate. 

■ Depending on its current management, the Ridge 
I Runner 7 s burgers and fries might or might not taste 

■ morę like stale fish, though my father claimed that 
M the coffee, which for a reason I never fathomed 

he insisted on calling 77 java/ 7 was reliably fresh and hot. Be 
that as it may, the place was never crowded. 

The diner itself intrigued me considerably. It was a long 
trailerlike affair converted over from a superannuated Central 
Vermont Railway dining car, whose most remarkable feature 
sińce its halcyon days as the pride of the CVR rolling stock 
had never been its bill of farę anyway, but a slightly concave 
rectangular mirror running the entire length of the wali be- 
hind the counter, in which any customer could visit with 
any other customer without leaning forward or sticking an 
elbow in his neighbor 7 s soup. In the mirror 7 s upper left corner 
was a star-shaped shatter mark about the size of a fifty-cent 
piece, which according to a former proprietor had been madę 
by a G-man's bullet back during Prohibition when the dining 
car had allegedly done double duty as a mobile speakeasy. 
Probably this tale was apocryphal. My father, with his in- 
grained newspaperman's skepticism of the romantically im- 
probable, always thought so. But to a daydreaming boy 
brought up on Robert Louis Stevenson and Mark Twain and 
Dad 7 s wonderful stories of our own family 7 s odd history, the 
curious shatter mark in the curved mirror seemed marvel- 
ously emblematic of an exciting bygone era. 

At three o 7 clock on a weekday afternoon in late April, we 
were the Ridge Runner 7 s only customers. We sat halfway 
down the counter at the row of cracked leather stools and 
Dad ordered a cup of java and I ordered a glass of ginger ale 
to settle my stornach. Out in the kitchen the Sox gamę was 
blaring. Ted Williams had just belted a triple, Mel Parnell 
was pitching like Cy Young, and Boston was ahead 3 to 1, 
but I couldn't follow much of the play-by-play between the 
crackling static and the waitress. She was a mousy little 
woman with a narrow, corrugated forehead that reminded me 
of the stiff grooved paper separators in the Whitman Samplers 
my father bought for my mother (who never ate candy) at 
Easter. As the waitress got our drinks she complained to us 
steadily in a whiny voice about the late spring. 

Outside, a new green sedan with out-of-state plates pulled 
into the parking lot. It was towing a canvas-covered trailer. 
Two people got out, a man about 40 and a boy two or three 
years older than me. Both, to my surprise, were black. 

I had seen black people from a distance before, on our an- 
nual trips to Fenway Park and once or twice in Burlington. 
But I had never seen a Negro, as I then thought of blacks, 
this close to Kingdom County. I was as curious about the 
two newcomers, especially the boy, as I was surprised. 

So was the waitress. "Say, Bruce/ 7 she whined back over 
her shoulder. "Take a gander out here and get a load of this." 

In the entranceway of the kitchen there appeared a wiry, 
dissatisfied-looking man about my father's age, 55 or so. He 
was wiping his hands on the filthiest apron Pd ever seen. 
Beneath it he wore an eąually grimy strap-over undershirt 
without a shirt. He had not shaved that day or, probably, the 
day before. 

In the long mirror I saw my father — who got up before 
the birds and shaved twice and unless he was going fishing 
or hunting put on a freshly pressed white shirt and necktie 
and shined his shoes for two or three minutes on an old issue 
of the Monitor spread out on the woodbox lid in the kitchen, 
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e glanced up, 
caught my 
eye, and 
winked. I looked 
fast at the shatter 
mark, as though 
I'd been 
scrutinizing it 
the whole time. 

It occurred to 
me that my 
father was 
probably right 
about it not 
being a bullet 
hole. 


seven days a week and 52 weeks a year — staring at this 
character with unconcealed displeasure. 

"Yes sir/ 7 Bruce said, slurring the expression together for 
maximum ironie inflection. 77 Darkies. And it ain 7 t even Dec- 
oration Day yet. 77 

7 / Darkies 77 was a word Pd previously encountered only in 
Stephen Foster 7 s /7 01d Folks at Home. 77 It took me a moment 
to realize that the cook was referring to the two people in 
the parking lot. The black man, in the meantime, was check- 
ing the ropes fastening the canvas sheet over the sides of the 
trailer. Although he wasn 7 t as tali as my brother, Charlie, or 
my father, he was a big ath- 
letic-looking man with a build 
like a boxer 7 s. The boy was 
pegging gravel at a utility pole 
across the road. He was nearly 
as tali as his father but much 
lankier. 

77 Looks to me like they 7 d be 
moving up this way ," the wait¬ 
ress said. 

Bruce shook his head. 

77 Don 7 t you believe it, Val. 

This country 7 s way too cold for 
them people. You think the 
winters seem long to you. Dar- 
kies can't take the cold a-tall. 

They 7 d be part of a traveling 
show, no doubt. Minstrel 
show or some such outfit. See 
that new automobile? That 7 s 
show money. You can lay odds 
on it. You and I, now, we 
couldn 7 t afford a road hog like 
that. 77 

Shaking his head in disgust, Bruce returned to his kitchen. 
The black man and his son came in and sat down at the 
counter two stools to my left. The man was dressed, I thought, 
like a city person on vacation in the country. He wore a light 
tan spring jacket over a blue sport shirt open at the neck, 
corduroy slacks, and expensive new hiking shoes. Except for 
the fact that he was black and this was 1952, he could have 
just stepped off the cover of Charlie 7 s L. L. Bean spring cat- 
alogue. The boy was dressed like any other boy his age. Like 
me, for that matter, in jeans, seuffed-up Keds, and a sweatshirt 
loose in the shoulders and short in the wrists. His features 
were smaller and morę delicate than his father 7 s and his com- 
plexion was lighter. Here was a revelation that interested me 
considerably. Until that instant, I had supposed that all Ne- 
groes were exactly the same color! 

I was surprised again when the man ordered a cup of tea 
for himself in a voice not much different from my father 7 s or 
mother 7 s. Without ever giving the matter much thought, Pd 
also assumed that Negroes all talked like Amos 7 n 7 Andy, or 
Rochester on The Jack Benny Show, which we sometimes 
picked up over the car radio in the gore before a Red Sox 
gamę. 

77 Coca-Cola, chum? 77 the man said. 7/ Wedge of lemon pie? 

The boy twisted restlessly on his stool, half a tum in each 
direction, /7 No, 77 he said softly. 

7 / No, what? 77 

The boy sighed. 7/ No, thanks, 77 he said, and continued to 
pivot back and forth. After being carsick, it madę me dizzy 
to watch him. 






"Just the tea, then, if you please/' the man said to the 
waitress, and got a Socony road map out of his windbreaker 
pocket and began to study it. 

Abruptly, the boy spun off his stool and slouched over to 
a sąuat jukę box by the door. I sipped my ginger ale and looked 
at the black man in the mirror. He glanced up, caught my 
eye, and winked. I looked fast at the shatter mark, as though 
I'd been scrutinizing it the whole time. It occurred to me that 
my father was probably right about it not being a bullet hole ; 
almost certainly a bullet would have gone completely 
through the glass. I turned to Dad and started to tell him, 
then changed my mind. He 
was staring toward the en- 
trance of the kitchen, his cof- 
fee still sitting untouched on 
the counter in front of him, his 
long, closely shaved jaw set in 
a way I understood all too well. 

The boy drifted back to the 
counter. "Nothing but cowboy 
stuff. Hank Williams, for 
cripe 7 s sake. I counted eight by 
Hank Williams. 77 

The man smiled. "When in 
Romę, old chap. Why don 7 t 
you sit down, have a bite and 
something to drink?" 

'Tve been sitting all day, 
and Tm not hungry. Can I go 
out to the car?" 

"May I go out to the car." 

"All right, then, may I?" 

"Go ahead. And Nathan, it's 
only — " It was too late, the 
boy was already through the door and into the parking lot. 

The black man bought a package of Lucky Strikes from the 
waitress, lit one with a smali silver lighter, and continued to 
study his map as he smoked. Outside, the boy was throwing 
at the utility pole again. He had an easy, smooth dclivery, 
and I wanted to go out and join him but I wasn 7 t surę what 
to say when I got there. My father was still staring toward 
the kitchen. 

"You ready?" I said nervously. 

"No." 

The waitress brought the black man an ashtray from down 
the counter. "You folks been on the road long?" 

"To my son it seems like a long time. Actually, only sińce 
about noon." 

"I know how your boy feels," the waitress said sympa- 
thetically. "I rode elear to Washington once. Washington, 
D.C.? On a high school trip. We left here before it got light 
in the morning and didn 7 t puli in there until way long after 
dark, and I just about thought my fanny was going to fali off 
from sitting on it the whole time. The apple blossoms, or 
maybe it was pears, was supposed to be on, only it was a late 
spring there too and they wasn 7 t yet. Not that most of us kids 
would have seen them if they had been. Mister, we were hot 
the whole trip. Hot or hungover from gctting hot the night 
before or getting ready to go out and get hot that night. You 
know, bunch of country bumpkins from Vermont — 7 Vcr- 
mont! What state 7 s that in? 7 folks kept asking us — never 
been off the farm before, most of us." 

The man smoked his cigarette and chattcd with the wait- 
ress about Washington. He had a relaxed manncr, as though 


he was used to making light conversation with strangers. And 
though he talked in what Kingdom County natives would 
cali an "educated" way, I began to detect a slight regional 
burr in his speech, which I supposed might be a mild Southern 
accent. His voice was resonant, like my father 7 s when he was 
telling a story, and plcasant to listen to like a radio sports- 
caster 7 s, making me think the cook might be right, he could 
be some kind of singer or stage performer. 

"They took us to where they make the money," the wait¬ 
ress was saying. "That 7 s what I remember best about good 
old Washington, D.C. That and getting hot and hungover." 


"Val." 

Bruce had materialized in the kitchen entranceway. He 
wiped his hands on his dirty apron and jerked his thumb 
backward. "Out here. You 7 re needed." 

Val, who all of a sudden I liked better, rollcd her eyes toward 
the ceiling and mogged back out to the kitchen. A minutę 
later the black man stubbed out his cigarette butt, paid Bruce 
at the register, and left. 

My father waited until the man and his son had pulled out 
of the parking lot. Then he stood up and took two long strides 
to the cash register. As Bruce rang up our slip he tilted his 
head back toward the kitchen, where the waitress was slam- 
ming pans around in the sink. 

"Talk, talk, talk, 77 he said. 77 And she don 7 t much care who 
to, neither. She ought to learn when to keep her frigging 
mouth shut." 

"You ought to shave and wash your hands and put on a 
clcan apron and a shirt," my father said. "Expect a visit from 
the State health inspector." 

And he walked out without his change, leaving his cup of 
java untouched on the counter behind him. 

• 

As you travel north in Vermont toward Kingdom County 
and the Canadian border, you will notice that even smali 
strcams are often designated as rivers on bridge signs and road 
maps. Half an hour later, when my father and I crossed the 
Gihon River, which you can easily throw a fly across at its 
widest point, he automatically assessed the water on his side 
as I did on minę — as we had done and would do hundreds 
of times Crossing scores of different strcams together. 
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"James," he said, "I wouldn't go brook trout fishing with 
that son-of-a-bitch back there if he and I were the last two 
men on the face of the earth." 

Ever sińce I could remember, my father's acid character 
test was whether he would or wouldn't go brook trout fishing 
with a person. Not just fishing. Not even trout fishing. Brook 
trout fishing. 

He applied this uniąue standard to neighbors, colleagues 
in the newspaper business, politicians, authors, and baseball 
players. Once in a blue moon someone actually measured up 
to it, though Td noticed that most of the select few (F.D.R., 
Samuel Johnson, Ty Cobb] had 
been dead for years. And in 
point of fact, Td rarely known 
Dad to fish with anyone but 
his own two sons and his one 
close friend, Judge Forrest Al¬ 
len. 

"Weil," he said, "to heli 
with that ignorant bastard. If I 
were 10 years younger I prob- 
ably would have muckled onto 
him right there in his place of 
business and thrown him into 
the biggest snowbank south of 
Labrador. He can count him- 
self lucky." 

This was a common threat 
of my father when I was grow- 
ing up. Once or twice a week 
he informed me with great ear- 
nestness that if he were 10 
years younger he would cer- 
tainly "muckle onto" some¬ 
one and throw him into the biggest snowbank south of 
Labrador. Quite often it was Joseph McCarthy, whom my 
father had a particular desire to muckle onto, though Sheriff 
Mason White and the nonprosecutor Zack Barrows were also 
high on the list of likely candidates. In fact, I have to confess 
that for a number of years I was somewhat unclear as to 
exactly what Dad meant by "muckling on." Yet I had no 
doubt at all that muckling was a most dire form of corporal 
retribution, with very grave conseąuences indeed for the 
mucklee. 

"To heli with him," my father repeated. "As your grand- 
father used to say, James, coming home is always the best 
part of going away. Which, I am here to tell you, Thomas 
Clayton Wolfe's overquoted dictum on the subject notwith- 
standing, you most certainly can do if that's where your work 
happens to be." 

As we came through the snowy woods on top of Lowell 
Mountain and looked abruptly out over the entire thousand- 
square-mile expanse of Kingdom County, I sensed something 
of what my father meant about coming home. Heading down 
the mountainside toward the village of Kingdom Common, 
we might have been entering a much earlier part of the cen- 
tury as well as an earlier season. Rickety old horse-drawn 
hay loaders, some abandoned not many years ago, sat out in 
hedgerows between stony pastures. Most of the farmhouses 
still had faded brown Christmas wreaths hanging on their 
doors, a tradition meant to ameliorate the grueling dreariness 
of our seven-month winters, though by this time of year they 
seemed only to cali attention to the fact that it was already 
late April with warm weather still weeks away. The houses 
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themselves had long ago faded to the same toneless gray as 
their attached barns ; and the few farmers and loggers we 
passed looked as old and weathered as their buildings. 

Three or four of the barns were decorated with faded murals 
of pastorał scenes: cows lining up at pasture bars at milking 
time ; hefty workhorses pulling loaded hay wagons, a yoke of 
oxen hauling logs out of an evergreen woods. They'd been 
painted in a rather primitive style by an ltinerant artist 
known to me only as the Dog Cart Man, a deaf and mute 
individual of an indeterminable age, who at unpredictable 
intervals during my youth appeared in Kingdom County with 


an American Flyer child's wagon containing his paints and 
brushes and pulled by a motley pack of half a dozen or so 
mongrel dogs hamessed together with an incredible assort- 
ment of kitę string, baling twine, fish linę, leather straps, and 
clothesline ropę. Yet even these cheery murals, depicting im- 
possibly idyllic scenes in an ummaginably distant summery 
season, seemed only to heighten by contrast the austerity of 
the time of year and the rugged terrain. 

Many travelers, coming into these snowy granite hills, 
would have found Kingdom County a harsh and forbidding 
place. But despite my edgy emerging adolescent restlessness, 
which in another year would become a chronic driving urge 
to visit new places and see new sights at every opportunity, 
there was a deep and nameless appeal to me in the long stark 
hiatus between late winter and early spring in the Kingdom, 
which, like that similar uncompromising interval between 
late fali and early winter, seemed to reveal our remote corner 
of Vermont at its truest and best. 

• 

By now it must be obvious that my mother was right as 
rain about the Kinneson family and its "little peculiarities." 
Nor was I in any way exempt from my own share of these 
oddities, chief among which was a very real dread of anything 
related to the supernatural — a fear which was invariably 
activated whenever I had to walk the half mile home from 
the village on dark nights past both the cemetery and Mason 
White's undertaking parlor, not to mention the United 
Church parsonage. 

Unpainted for decades, untenanted off and on for months 
at a time, its long sagging porch half-concealed by woodbine 






and bittersweet run crazy, the parsonage was Kingdom Coun- 
ty's chief claim to a haunted house. Admittedly, the legend 
attached to the old place was based on slender evidence. It 
had been built by one Pliny Templeton, colloąuially known 
in the Kingdom, for reasons I will later explain, as Black Pliny, 
the founder and first headmaster of the Kingdom County 
Academy. After a long and distinguished career as an edu- 
cator, scholar, State legislator, and local historian, Black Pliny 
was said to have fallen on hard times in his old age and to 
have shot himself in the downstairs study of the house, just 
off the porch. Some years before this tragic event, in the 
philanthropic spirit for which 
he was renowned, Pliny had 
willed his house to the Pres- 
byterian (later the United) 

Church to use as a parsonage; 
his organs to the medical col¬ 
lege at the State umversity in 
Burlington; and his bones to 
the science lab of his beloved 
Academy, where they had de- 
pended from a pole for the past 
half-century for the elucida- 
tion of several generations of 
senior anatomy students. 

According to legend, on the 
anniversary of Black Pliny's 
suicide his skeleton would 
reach up and deftly detach it- 
self from the pole for a walk 
over to the parsonage, where it 
rattled up onto the porch and 
peered into the window of the 
fateful study to see who was 
currently living there. So far as 
an eccentric but entirely benign curiosity was ever ascribed 
to the old headmaster's bones. Nor did I ever know anyone 
who actually claimed to have seen the skeleton making its 
ghostly annual perambulation. But a number of villagers and 
former tenants averred that they had distinctly heard the 
clattering footsteps on the porch. And whose could they be 
if not Pliny Templeton's? Whose indeed! 

Of course, this was exactly the sort of small-town claptrap 
I thrived on in those days, and I loved to scare myself by 
racing past the place (during the day), hooting and banging a 
stick against the broken fence palings in simulation of the 
ghost's march up to the parsonage veranda. Charlie, however, 
had immortalized himself in the annals of village pranksters 
at the age of 15 with an escapade which, for sheer juvenile 
bravado and ingenuity, remains unsurpassed in Kingdom 
County to this day. Entirely by himself one Halloween, when 
the house had been unoccupied for several weeks, he stole 
the skeleton from the science lab and hung it from the over- 
head light fixture in the empty parsonage study, then reported 
to Cousin Elijah that town rowdies had broken into the place 
and were raising heli. Although I can't imagine that Elijah 
was frightened, Charlie always claimed that the crusty old 
sexton took one look at the skeleton, swaying gently in his 
flashlight beam, and fainted dead away on the spot. 

No tragedy in the parsonage's history was necessary for 
every kid I knew to give the place a wide berth from sunset 
on, especially during the intervals when no one dwelt there. 
in the daylight it might look pretty much like any other big, 
rundown village home. After dark, depending on one's age, 


it was positively forbidding; and the only reason I had come 
this way tonight instead of the alternative route by the cov- 
ered bridge at the west end of the village is that I hated even 
morę to walk through that unlighted and remote portal alone 
for fear of encountering something rather worse. 

Charlie had been right about the snów. As I approached the 
parsonage, it had already begun, big wet flakes of sugar snów 
that melted as soon as they touched the Street. 

Tonight, a light was burmng in the parsonage study for the 
first time in nearly a year. Remembering that my mother had 
been killing herself there all afternoon to prepare the place 
for the new minister, I gathered courage and walked steadily 
forward. I knew better than to run. There was nothing like 
a running boy to excite the least charitable instincts of the 
ghouls and zombies I strongly suspected took up residence 
in that house every time the church lost another minister. 
But as I approached the gate in what remained of the picket 
fence, the snów suddenly thickened, blotting out the light 
inside the house and the lights of the village behind me. 
Within seconds I could see nothing but a yard or two of the 
macadam road at my feet. It glistened darkly, like a deep river 
crawling through woods on a starless night. 

"Splendid spring weather you chaps have here." 

I must have jumped a foot. Someone — I hoped it was 
someone — was standing just inside the parsonage gate. All 
I could make out of his presence was the red glow of his 
cigarette in the snów sąuall. That at least, was somewhat 
reassuring. Though I had no hard evidence that ghosts did 
not smoke cigarettes: I had never heard that they did. 

"Walt Andrews," the voice said. "I just moved in." 

I sensed rather than saw him put out his hand. After a 
couple of false stabs I located it and we shook hands in the 
dark across the gate. Walt Andrews, whoever he was, had a 
big hand and a very firm grip, like my father and brother. 

"You're the new minister," I said stupidly, and he laughed. 

"I plead guilty. But don't hołd that against me. What's your 
name, chum?" 

I told him and immediately he said, "The editor's son?" 

"I plead guilty," I said, and again he laughed and said he 
hoped Td give him time to get his car unloaded before I asked 
for an interview. Then I laughed, too. But although I was no 
longer scared I still felt like a base runner caught leaning the 
wrong way off first. It was a strange experience, to be talking 
to the disembodied voice of an invisible man less than three 
feet away. 

Stranger still, there was something unaccountably familiar 
to me about that voice. It was casual and friendly but with 
an undercurrent of . . . amused irony, I suppose. 

A gust of wind hit us. The snów drove faster. When Rev- 
erend Andrews flipped his cigarette butt out across the fence, 
it vanished in the storm before it hit the road. 

"Brother!" he said. "This is April in Vermont? Your bloom- 
ing weather is worse than Korea's." 

I knew from the sound of his voice that he'd turned away 
from the road. A smali orange flame spurted up across the 
gate as he hunched over to light another cigarette. I leaned 
closer to help błock some of the wind, the way Td seen Charlie 
and other men do. 

And knew where Td heard Reverend Andrews' voice before. 

With a jolt of surprise, I saw in the quivering flame of the 
lighter that the new minister of the United Church was the 
black man my father and I had run into earlier that afternoon 
at the Ridge Runner Diner on our way back to Kingdom 
County from Burlington. 
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Amid their rich displays of knit 
Or woven goods, enameled ware, 

Stained glass, wood carving, pottery, 

The proud embanassed craftsmen sit 
And look as if they didn’t care 
Whether weTe sold on what we see. 

/ M t craft shows held in northeastern Vermont 

/ throughout thc year, one proud and not-so-embar- 

M rassed craftsman is a septuagenarian poet hand- 
ing out free samples of his work. "Would you like a poem?" 
he asks with the unaffectedness of a train conductor. 

Those who've been to the shows before know him by sight, 
perhaps by name. He is James Hayford, "the poet." They may 
have last year's poem hung behind a refrigerator magnet, or 
they may have a copy of his recent novel for children, Gridley 
Firing. 

Those acąuainted with Hayford or with odd bits of literary 
history know him as the one who received "the laying on of 
hands" from Robert Frost, the one whom contemporary poet 
X.J. Kennedy has called the "unofficial New England poet 
laureate." To close friends, he is even morę. 

"I think he's the wisest person I've ever met," said the 
novelist Howard Frank Mosher. "Jim is a great man in the 
way you'd want your president to be ... I can remember 
where I was sitting when I met Jim Hayford for the first time 
just the way people remember where they were and what 
they were doing when Kennedy was shot. That's how im- 
portant this was to me." 

I can remember where I was, too. I was at a craft show. 
And before I even read my free poem I sensed that the man 
handing it to me had come to his little booth by a journey 
stubbomly his own. I could sense that it would make sense 
to hear him say: 

No one likes feeling weak 
Or looking so antiąue, 

But I love being old 

With something seen and told. 

Td have never guessed, though, how much there was to 
tell. 


Orleans Poet James Hayford's 
Long, Hard Road to 
Recognition 

By Garret Keizer 
Photographed by Owen Stayner 
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The road that brought Hayford to the craft show and the 
Northeast Kingdom and his own distinct place on our book- 
shelves is one best described in his own words. A good be- 
ginning is his poem 'The Waves," which he affixed as an 
epigraph to an early volume of verse, Processional with 
Wheelbarrow (1970): 

The green waves mount, crash coolly, tum, and run. 

Their glints are old and new under the sun. 

The timeless and the temporary are one. 

In the emptiness of their uneasy pause 

I hear myself recollecting who I was — 

Identity, my papers, my lost cause. 


Talking to Hayford about his life, one is audience to a 
recollection of "causes," somc lost, and others hard won. 

The first of these was poetry itself. In 1935, having asked 
the president of Amherst College for the funds to do so, Rob¬ 
ert Frost awarded the first and only Robert Frost Fellowship. 
The recipient was enjoined to stay away from art colonies, 
graduate schools, big cities, and Europę — in short, to be 
"saved" for American poetry from what Frost viewed as its 
cankers — and to produce a work within 20 years. Frost 
awarded his fellowship to "the boy I thought most capable 
of making up his mind." 

Morę than 50 years later Hayford still wonders why he 
should have been that boy. 'Tm not known for making up 
my mind," he says. "I never was. This is one of the mysteries 
— how did Frost get that impression?" 

Perhaps he got it from the poem Hayford recited as his 
college's "lwy Poet," in which a young man chooses poetry 
over musie as his life's work. Or, he may have taken his 
impression from an earlier "cause." Hayford resigned from 
his college fraternity after a student was denied membership 
when it was leamed he was Jewish. He can still remember a 
professor's wife shaking her umbrella at him as he walked 
across campus and shrieking, "You traitor! You miserable 
traitor!" 


The Frost Fellowship proved to be a sobering graduation 
prize. "I knew that encouragement by Frost was good for five 
minutes' euphoria and then you came thumping down to say 
'Weil, what do I do about all of this?' " After marrying his 
first cousin, Helen Emerson, Hayford began his lifelong 
rhythm of writing, teaching, musie lessons, and manuał labor, 
often accompanied by the penury of each. In the 1930s he 
helped found Goddard College, which he still sees as "a pro- 
gressive attempt to remedy the deficiencies of standard in- 
stitutions." 

The most political of Hayford's causes occurred in 1948, 
when he joined the presidential campaign of Progressive Party 
candidate Henry Wallace. The Progressives called for nuclear 

rapprochement with the Rus- 
sians. Since the Communist 
Party ran no candidate of its 
own that year, choosing in- 
stead to endorse Wallace, Hay- 
ford's commitment did little 
to recommend him to the 
Southern Vermont commu- 
nity where he was then teach¬ 
ing school. In the face of 
growing controversy, he re¬ 
signed his position. 

If the episode had ended 
there, it might have been a 
simple case of two roads that 
diverged, Hayford having 
taken "the one less traveled 
by." But Hayford was to di- 
verge even from his fellow 
travelers. Disturbed by what 
he saw as a decidedly anti- 
United States tonę in the party 
platform, he and a friend au- 
thored what came to be known 
as "the Vermont Resolution," 
which would have put the Pro- 
gressives on record as not giv- 
ing blanket approval to the 
foreign policy of any nation. 
Hayford introduced the reso¬ 
lution on the floor of the na- 
tional convention in Phil- 
adelphia. H. L. Mencken gave 
a slightly biased firsthand ac- 
count: "When an honest but 
humorless Yankee from Ver- 
mont tried to get in a plank 
disclaiming any intention to 
support the Russian assassins 
in every eventuality, no matter how outrageous their doings, 
it was first given a hard parliamentary sąueeze by the Moscow 
fuglemen on the platform, and then bawled to death on the 
floor." (The Yintage Mencken, Vintage, 1955). 

Friends of Hayford will find morę than a little ironie humor 
in "humorless Yankee." There is also irony and, at a distance, 
some humor in what followed. A communist from outside 
Vermont phoned Hayford and asked him how much the cap- 
ltalists had bribed him to split the convention. Meanwhile, 
the Communist Party in Vermont, the whole handful, invited 
Hayford to join. He politely declined. With the local press 
clamoring for him to "go back to Russia," he moved with 



Hayford with his 
wife, Helen. He 
first found his 
own voice in 
poetry after 
they moved to 
West Burkę. 
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Helen and their young son to West Burkę to raise goats, con- 
duct a church choir — and write morę poetry. 

It was in West Burkę that Hayford first heard his own voice 
clearly speaking in his poems. Until that time he had strug- 
gled to achieve his own persona against the background of 
Frost's influence, "It's a great blessing to have a great man 
get interested in you. But it also constitutes a work, a task, 
to find yourself under that enormous shadow." The task, he 
says, "doesn't make you a great man; it doesn't make you a 
great poet. It doesn't make you anything but yourself." 

When Hayford took his new work to Frost, the elder poet 
also acknowledged the new voice. "Now, I wouldn't say what 
you say here," he began, "but Tm forgetting your way is 
different from minę." That was what Hayford had hoped to 
hear. 

In what may be his own favorite poem, we can hear Hay- 
ford's voice, and perhaps the clearest statement of his phi- 
losophy. 

TO LEARN TO SWIM 

Let the child learn to swim 
Where it’s too deep for him 
To touch his toes to sand: 

Let him ńght then begin 
To be in when he’s in 
By doing without land. 

Let him for his own sake 
Reąuire himself to make 
It from the end of the dock 
Out to the diving float, 

Or further out, to a boat 
Or some deep-water rock — 

Keeping his head and breath 
While buoyed by certain death. 

Hayford has often reąuired himself "to make / It from the 
end of the dock" to some place "Where it's too deep." "And 
still ... I like to swim where I can touch my toes to sand. I 
haven't ever gotten over the flubbing stage and I never will, 
of course. . . . But my life has been spent in the attempt to 
organize the flubbing, to organize my attitude towards the 
flubbing. . . . My philosophy of flubbing has gotten refined 
over the years to the point where I forgot I've flubbed!" And 
here the humorless Yankee's eyes twinkle. "This is what 
comes of higher speculation." 

In the decades when Hayford was working to establish his 
own poetic voice, he was also moving away from the main- 
stream of contemporary American poetry. Or, rather, it was 
moving away from him. Like Frost and Emily Dickinson, 
Hayford is a formalist, one who writes in meter and rhyme. 

From masons laying up brick 
To build a rosy wali 
Level and sąuare and tali, 

We borrow a mason’s trick, 

Or at least a builder’s term: 

Rhymes keep our corners firm. 

The subject, shape, and simplicity of a poem like "Mason's 
Trick" all seemed old-fashioned at a time when most estab- 
lished poets wrote in free verse, and many others inclined 
toward academic obscurity. His first appearances in Harpefs 
and The New Yorker were followed by a long period in which 
the only one who seemed willing to publish Hayford was 
Hayford himself. 


Now with the publication of Star in the Shed Window: 
Collected Poems 1933-1988 (Shelburne: New England Press, 
1989] Hayford may, at age 75, be coming to the attention he 
deserves, to what Auden called 

A poet’s hope: to be, 
like some valley cheese, 
local, but prized elsewhere. 

Still, one wonders how many "prized" poets would not 
envy a man whose verses neighbors carry in their coat pockets 
like good luck charms or hang up in their kitchens. "They 
wouldn't do this, I don't think," Hayford says, "just because 
it's me — because Pm not Robert Frost, Pm not anybody to 
be paid attention to except as I say something." 

Anyone who reads the Col¬ 
lected Poems will agree: Hay¬ 
ford does say something, and 
he is not Robert Frost or an im- 
itation of Robert Frost. How¬ 
ard Frank Mosher notes, 
among other differences be- 
tween the two poets, Hay¬ 
ford^ concern with the smali 
towns in which he has lived 
most of his life. "His world is 
closer to Jane Austen's world 
than it is to Robert Frost's. . . . 

It's the world of Montpelier — which wasn't much morę than 
a village, really, when Jim was growing up there — of West 
Burkę, of Orleans." 

We see Hayford's world in poems like these: 

JANUARY NIGHT 

The shiny trodden snów 
In harsh illumination, 

So cold your bootsoles creak; 

The houses double-glassed 
Against the searching blast — 

These things you may have classed 
Under the heading, Bleak. 

Fact is, the snów was trod 
By people warmly shod 
And coated — nonę in mink — 

Sashaying to and fro 
Betwixt the Stores, the station, 

Tavern, and house of God, 

And this bright, crowded rink. 

TWO OLD GENTS 

Two old gents standing nose to nose 
Are generally engaged in talk; 

I see with something of a shock 
These are about to come to blows. 

It may be they won’t hurt each other, 

It would hurt me to watch them tussle. 

Youth is the time for a show of muscle — 

Which may be stopped by someone’s mother. 

We also see in a number of poems what Mosher points to 
as Hayford's deepest conviction — that people have to get 
along in a difficult world. This idea forms the basis of Hay¬ 
ford^ children's novel, Gridley Firing, in which a skunk 
named after C. V. Gridley, captain of the flagship of Ver- 
mont's Admirał George Dewey, teaches a young farm boy 
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the relationship between sclf-defense and self-control. Hay- 
ford also celebrates the skunk's "gentle" deterrence in a 
poem: 

You talk about imagination — think: 

A creature armed with nothing but a stink 
Propelled to make aggressors stop and blink. 

About his bad name as a dirty fighter, 

Compared, say, to a scratcher or a bit er, 

You have to ask what makes it so much righter 

To kill an enemy than make him cough 
Just long enough so you can get clean off. 


Garret Keizer of Sutton wrote about his work as an English teacher 
in his recent book No Place But Here. 


town for helping lead the fight for a uniform salary Schedule 
within the school district. But when he retired from his last 
teaching post at Winooski High School, he returned to Or- 
leans. Here he spends much of his time revising old poems, 
writing new ones, working on his novel Shakespeare’s Ghost 
(based on the "crackpot" theory that Shakespeare's plays and 
sonnets are in fact the work of the Earl of Oxford), reading 
eclectically and robustly, maintaining what amounts to a 
wayside kitchen-shrine for aspiring or disgruntled writers, 
artists, and other lost souls, and sharing in the modest cul- 
tural life of a smali community. 

"I can't imagine any other contemporary poet I know," says 

Howard Frank Mosher, "going 
down and working with the 
choir on Thursday night and 
then on Friday moming going 
in and talking to the third 
graders and then on Saturday 
spending all day editing a book 
for the local historical soci- 
ety." X. J. Kennedy has writ- 
ten: "I don't know another 
poet whose life and work make 
such a seamless whole." 

One wonders, though, how 
Hayford reckons his own life 
as he walks through town, 
how he sees the success that 
has come, he notes, "just 
about in time." 

Lately he has begun to re- 
ceive fan letters. He has had a 
handful of interviews, a radio 
appearance, a college lecture, a 
banąuet. "What a shame it couldn't have happened earlier," 
he told Helen. "We could have been eager to go. Now I won- 
der, am I going to make it?" 

By the drugstore that sells Gridley Firing and At Large on 
the Land next to the Farmer’s Almanac and Good House- 
keeping, Hayford turns the comer, crosses the railroad tracks, 
and climbs North Avenue past Dee Dee's Daycare to his 
house on a hill above the fumiture factory. 


Out of the money which 
Causes the rich, 


I stay friends with the poor 
Whom 1 write for. 


For some, James Hayford has finally "madę it" with the 
collection and publication of his poems. For others, the poet 
"arrived" when he first set foot in Orleans, or when he set 
up his first booth at a craft fair — whenever he came to accept 
his task as that of forming useful words for ordinary people 
in the midst of a difficult world. "I suppose the hope in generał 
of all the operations I've undertaken in my lifetime is that I 
can contribute some clarity to the chaos that goes on around 
us, which is the hope of everybody who weaves a blanket or 
shapes a pot." 

To those of us who hang his verses in our kitchens, who 
glance at them on the way to work or in the rush to cook 
supper, it is a hope fulfilled every day. c-Oo 


What impresses one most of 
all, in the poems and in Hay- 
ford's own conversation about 
poetry, is his sense of highest 
obligation to the reader. It is 
important to Hayford that his 
reader understand, enjoy, find 
value — above all, that he or 
she be "played fair" with. Oth- 
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erwise, in his view, "the reader 
ąuite rightly says 'I trusted this man and he betrayed me. He 
has not lived up to his share of the bargain.' " 

Perhaps this is part of what makes Hayford a Vermont poet 
— assuming we care morę than he does about defining such 
things. It is the sense that while other people matter not at 
all as dictators of one's life, they matter a great deal as ben- 
eficianes of one's work. It is the attitude that says no one 
had better tell me what kind of cows to raise or verse to wntc, 
but I insist on providing good milk or a readable poem. And 
I refuse to uphold either value without the other. 

• 

A boy in an Orleans restaurant was overheard describing 
his musie teacher. "Mr. Hayford walks, and he walks, and he 
thinks. r> Now retired from school-teaching, Hayford is still 
a recognizable sight as he walks daily through this smali mili 
town. There is no art colony here, no college — no tracę of 
Europę but in its name. The conditions of the Frost Fellow- 
ship have been carried out well beyond their intent. 

James and Helen Hayford have lived in Orleans for 34 of 
their 52 married years. He once lost a teaching job in this 
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I n Vermont, winter is the great social leveler; 
everyone feels the cold, shovels snów, and 
develops his or her ozon strategies for enduring 
_ the season. Even though, as Shakespeare 
accurately reminds us, "blood is nipp'd and ways 
be foul," almost eoeryone has to naoigate the 
snowy roads. And eoeryone looks pretty much the 
same under three or four layers of clothing. But 
on the indwidual level, winter is extremely 
varied. Just as the Barton schoolchildren (opposite 
page) will go to different homes at the end of the 
day, so winter is different, in its own way, for 
every one of us. Even within the same winter 
sport, there are vast differences between the group 
of Killington hot-doggers contemplating a field of 
challenging moguls (page 29) and Peggy Rodgers (above) gently teaching her 
son, Christopher, to ski in Underhill. By the same token, the winter experience 

of iceboater Brian Hughes (left) and that 
of the farmer below are oastly different, 
though both involve an intimate 
knowledge of winter's outdoor world. 

In fact, many Vermonters labor 
outdoors much of every winter and enjoy 
it, sińce there are many winter days 
when rugged, physical work next to the 
wind and weather is not unpleasant at 
all. Many different winters — work, play, schooling — are united in a 
oillage, their sum total being the life of the cornmunity. But that sort of unity 
is usually only noticeable from a distance, as in the winter view of Danoille 
that follows (ooerleaf). 


Photograph page 29, 

Killington, George A. Robinson. 

Left, Barton, Paul O. Boisvert. 

Top, Underhill, Barbara Gannon; 
above, World Ice Boat Championships, 
Milton, Paul O. Boisvert; 

RIGHT, FLETCHER, PAUL O. BoiSVERT. 
OVERLEAF, DANYlLLE, GEORGE CAHOON Jr. 
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When Ralph Coutermarsh (left) of 
Strafford goes to the woods, it's to 
hoist a saw, maneuoer timber down 
snowy logging roads, and to make 
smali talk to strong-muscled, 
sweating horses. He knows a day of 
work and a day's pay are his 
rewards, but they're probably not 
the only things that keep him coming 
back again and again, even on days 
when the temperaturę drops out of 
sight and the wind blows, or worse 
yet, stops — frozen in its tracks. Likewise, when Rupert Tiefengraber (left) 
straps on a backpack and climbing skins, he knows he'll be getting exercise, 
and that exercise is one of those things that is beneficial to the human body. 
But that's not the only reason he goes out into a season that some might 

consider inhospitable. The sound of his skis 
biting the frozen snów, the feel of an icy wind 
against his cheek, the sharp light of early 
morning must be parts of an unspoken con- 
oersation he enjoys, perhaps even depends upon 
to read and make sense of the inscrutable face 
of winter. And while Brett Smith of Caoendish 
(below) might not think of it that way, his red- 
sled adoentures probably serve much the same 
unspoken purpose. Everyone's winter is different. 
Each one of us finds his or her own strategies 
for extracting something worth saoing from the 
season. Taken with an aware mind and a cheerful 
spirit, something as mundane as one's nightly 
drive home can sparkle with a chilly beauty, and 
the knowledge that winter — our winter — is 
absolutelu uniąue and ours alone. 

T.K.S. 


Top, Strafford, photograph 
by Hanson Carroll; 

ABOVE, SKI MOUNTAINEERING, 

Stratton, Hubert Schriebl; 

right, Cavendish, Richard W. Wyman. 

Opposite page, Rutland Town, 

Richard W. Wyman. 
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UNTISTS OUTINGS 



Craftsbury 


Cross-Country Skiing at Its Best 


By Mark Pendergrast 
Watercolors by Kathleen Kolb-Fisher 


D l uring the LASTfew Vermont winters, Craftsbury 
has developed the deserved reputation as the most 
reliable spot for cross-country skiing. 

Downhill skiers are often frustrated by poor conditions or 
January thaws, but at least they can count on ski areas to 
produce fake snów lf the real thing is too scarce. Cross-coun¬ 
try skiers, though, are devastated by rainy weather and un- 
seasonable slush. Even though some cross-country areas 
make snów on shorter loops, no one has yet devised a way 
to cover the miles of trails with artificial snów. The solution 
is to find a location that keeps its snów when others are losing 
The front hall at The Inn on theirs. 

the Common, Craftsbury Craftsbury, a classic Vermont farming community in the 

Co mm on, opens onto a world Northeast Kingdom, offers skiers snów when other areas are 
of s i touńng trails. showing brown patches. And when you're not enjoying out- 

door activities, there are a variety of lodgings and meals for 
every taste and pocketbook, from dormitory ąuarters at the 
Craftsbury Center to the elegance of the Inn on the Common. 

Regardless of where you stay, it is likely that one of the 
trails of the Craftsbury Center passes nearby. The center 
maintains 65 kilometers of groomed trails, with additional 
side trails making a total of about 100 kilometers. The ski 
center offers a fully eąuipped rental shop where you can get 
your skis waxed and grab some homemade brownies by the 
wood stove. A ski pass is $7 per day, $5 a half day. 

Russell Spring Sr. and his wife, Janet, turned the former 
Cutler Academy into the Craftsbury Center 13 years ago. The 
rest of the year the center offers a sculling climc, water sports, 
fishing, walking tours, and runmng camps. 

Though he planned to turn day-to-day operation of the cen¬ 
ter over to touring center director Bill Merrylees and center 
director John Brodhead, as well as his son Russell Jr., the 
older Spring says that "my scheme of not being involved 
hasn't worked out." There is simply too much to do, with 
30 employees and numerous activities. 
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"My biggest excitement now is our new piece of land up 
on Eden Mountain. It's only seven miles from here, has three 
log cabms and 570 acres. Moose tracks are everywhere. And 
lt has twice the snów we have here." 

With the new trails on Eden Mountain, the Craftsbury Cen¬ 
ter promises to offer something for everyone. The older trails 
have been widened to accommodate cross-country skiers who 
skate their way ąuickly 
around the course, but there's 
still room for slower, morę re- 
laxed skiers. Skiers rangę in 
age from infants on their par- 
ents' backs to those in their 
'80s. In fact, members of the 
winter Elder Hostel are some 
of Russell Jr.'s favorite stu- 
dents. 

"They're an education to 
me," he says. "They're tough, 
even when it's cold and windy. 

I've had some wild groups. 

They know what's important, 
what really matters. They 
aren't macho, they listen well, 
they want to learn." 

Aside from Eden Mountain, 
the main trails offer some 
thrilling runs, but mostly they 
cover relatively mild terrain, 
such as the expansive flats of 
Big Hosmer and Little Hosmer 
lakes. A favorite loop is Ruth- 
ie's Run, which offers a little 
of everything, often including 
deer and the occasional bob- 
cat. The trail is named after an 
old Spring family dog, Ruthie, 
who used to run along the trail. 

"After chasing Ruthie down 
there so often, we figured we 
might as well make it official," 

Russell Sr. says. 

Die-hard skiers will want to 
stay nght at the center. A spot 
in the bunk room costs $29 a 
mght. Dormitory-style rooms 
cost $45-$51 per person, and 
for morę privacy there are cot- 
tages that cost $59 per person. Prices for all accommodations 
include all meals. As one skier said, "It isn't the Ritz, but I 
sleep well." There is even a sauna in the main dorm building. 

Communal dining at the center offers wholesome country- 
style food. Even if you're staying somewhere else, day visitors 
may want to spend $5 for the hearty lunch, which features 
homemade breads, soups, and salad. Dinner is $10 for all you 
can eat, though there is only one main dish, such as rosemary 
chicken, lasagna, or roast beef. There is always a vegetarian 
alternative available. 

For the complete opposite of the bunkroom experience, you 
can opt for the refinement and gourmet meals at the Inn on 
the Common. The only thing common about the inn is its 
name. Michael and Penny Schmitt moved to Vermont 16 
years ago to open the inn. Both were professionals who 


wanted to leave the rat race. (Michael was an investment 
banker, Penny an advertising executive.) Of course, they 
found a different kind of stress as innkeepers. Unlike many 
others, however, they survived the early years and continue 
to offer widely acclaimed lodgings in three separate Federal 
style buildings. 

The rooms at the Inn on the Common are meticulously 

decorated with flowered wall- 
papers and Sabra Field prints. 
There are brass or four-poster 
beds, patchwork ąuilts, and 
antiąues. All rooms have pri- 
vate baths. A common room 
offers a large selection of video 
movies; across the Street there 
is a library and bar. 

In keeping with the exclu- 
sive atmosphere, the Schmitts 
offer dinner only to those stay¬ 
ing at the inn. Everyone eats 
together at three large candle- 
lit tables. "The evening meal 
is the focus of the day," Penny 
explains. "It's an event, like an 
intimate dinner party." The 
three chefs — Robert Larabee, 
David Cayia, and Yves Morris- 
sette — create uniąue, mouth- 
watering dishes such as 
Smoked Trout Terrine, Lamb 
Tangerine Soup, or Breast of 
Duck baked with honeydew 
melon, almonds, and Madori 
liąueur. Salads are served after 
the main entrees, followed by 
desserts such as Yves' Choco- 
late Raspberry Cake (see recipe 
this page). Michael, a winę 
connoisseur, prides himself on 
offering the best winę list in 
the area. 

Rooms at the Inn on the 
Common cost about $100 per 
person per night, which in- 
cludes breakfast and dinner. In 
the summer, there are tennis 
courts, a black-bottomed 
swimming pool, and formal 

gardens to enjoy. 

You will find a slightly less elegant and morę informal 
setting a few miles down the hill at the Craftsbury Inn in 
Craftsbury Village, where Blake and Rebecca Gleason, an am- 
bitious, friendly young couple, have recently taken over. 
Blake, a former Sheraton chef, specializes in sauces and enjoys 
creating imaginative dishes such as sauteed chicken breast 
in maple/mustard sauce or blackened swordfish with rasp¬ 
berry buerre blanc sauce. He uses local gamę whenever pos- 
sible. 

"I think the presentation of a meal is as important as the 
taste," Blake says, and he takes great pains with the Gamarje 
work in which he creates exquisitely carved flowers from 
vegetables. Even if you are not staying at the inn, you can 
make reservations for dinner on Friday and Saturday nights. 


YVES’ CHOCOLATE RASPBERRY CAKE 


Combine: 

1 cup sugar 
V 2 cup coco a 
V 2 cup buttermilk 
Beat until soft and light: 

V 2 cup butter 

1 cup sugar 
Beat in one at a time: 

2 eggs, add cocoa mixture. 

Combine: 

2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon soda 
V 2 teaspoon salt 
Mix together: 

V 2 cup buttermilk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

Add to cocoa batter alternately with flour mixture. 
Bakę in two 9" pans at 375° for 35 minutes. 

FrOSTING-FILLING: 

Melt: 

3 ounces unsweetened chocolate 
Combine and beat: 

3 ounces cream cheese 
V4 cup milk 

Add gradually to cheese mixture: 

4 cups confectioners’ sugar 
V 2 teaspoon salt 

Add melted chocolate and beat until smooth. 

Slice cake into as many layers as you can. Spread 
with good ąuality raspberry jam. Stack up cake and 
frost. Top with fresh raspberries. 
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The Craftsbury Inn, built in 1850 by Amasa Scott, is spa- 
cious and pleasant; six of its 10 rooms have private baths, 
one has a canopy bed. The large living room offers a library 
and games such as skittles, chess and checkers. The walls 
are decorated with works by local artists. 

The Gleasons, who live above the adjacent renovated barn, 
have big plans for the inn, including centralized heating to 
replace the three heating Sys¬ 
tems now in use, a renovated 
kitchen, and new landscaping 
for the rear of the property, 
where the Black River ski trail 
runs by from the Craftsbury 
Center. Craftsbury Inn rates 
rangę from $55-$90 per couple 
for bed and breakfast to $95- 
$130 per couple, including 
breakfast and dinner. 

If you want to sample all 
three settings while skiing all 
over Craftsbury, you can spend 
three successive nights at the 
Craftsbury Center, the Inn on 
the Common, and the Crafts¬ 
bury Inn. The Craftsbury Area 
Association sponsors a special 
three-day inn-to-inn cross- 
country ski package for $276 
per person, double occupancy, 
and $306 single. This includes 
dinner and breakfast at each 
inn, a trail map, and trail fees. 

Each day, you ski between the 
inns while your suitcase is 
shuttled by car. 

Directly across the Street 
from the Craftsbury Inn is the 
historie Craftsbury General 
Storę, where long-time owners 
Bill and Dottie Humphrey pre- 
side over a seemingly infinite 
array of gro- 


ceries, boots, ice tongs, wool 
socks, play-dough, games, 
winę, paint, saws, sledge ham- 
mers, plumbeTs friends, tenpenny nails, straw dolls, jewelry, 
and a delightful children's book by the late Donald Carrick 
called The Washout. Bill proudly points out that he himself 
is featured in the book, which summer resident Carrick set 
in Craftsbury. While you're there, Bill will sell you a Susan 
B. Anthony dollar for 95 cents. The storę is open 365 days a 
year (on Christmas Day, 10 a.m.-2 p.m.). 

For those seeking morę intimate lodging, there are three 
bed and breakfasts in Craftsbury where you can feel like a 
member of the family in a large Vermont household, getting 
up to the smell of bacon and pancakes. Margie Ramsdell 
presides over the Craftsbury Bed & Breakfast on Wylie Hill 
just a few miles from the center. The Craftsbury Center's 
Marathon Trail runs behind the house. Children are wel- 
comed in any of the four rooms, but they may miss television 


Wherever you stay, one 
of the Craftsbury 
Center's trails probably 
passes nearby . 



— there is only classical musie. Margie specializes in cin- 
namon-apple pancakes for breakfast. If you share a bath, you 
pay $50 for double occupancy, $35 single. 

Back down the hill in Craftsbury Village is the brand-new 
Rowan Tree Keep, where Sharon and Allen Burnham and their 
three children offer two bedrooms in their home. The break¬ 
fast nook is a plant-filled solarium that catches the mormng 

light. Allen is the cook for din- 
ner: "I can make anything 
guests want," he says, but he 
specializes in gamę birds. For 
breakfast, you might find puff 
pastry filled with cheese and 
scrambled eggs. Rates are $55 
per person, which includes 
breakfast and dinner. 

Up the hill in East Crafts¬ 
bury is the Brassknocker Inn 
Bed & Breakfast, operated by 
Jeannette Richards and her son 
and daughter-in-law, Jim and 
Pat Richards, and their teenage 
sons, Steve and Pete. There are 
no private baths; breakfast is a 
Continental-style, self-service 
affair in the little butler's 
kitchen. The cozy living room 
is warmed by a wood stove and 
the kitchen features a gigantic 
old Glenwood stove. Rates are 
$48-$58 double occupancy, 
$37-$47 single, and $15 extra 
for a child's cot. 

Wherever you stay, you'11 be 
in the heart of some of Ver- 
mont's most beautiful 
farm country. 

If you 

tire of skiing, '-4^ 

scenie views may be had at 
dozens of points along Route 
14, which winds its way north 
toward Irasburg, Newport and 
Lakę Memphremagog. 


Craftsbury is the gateway to 
this northern part of Vermont 
and unless snów is actually falling heavily, winter is as good 
a time as summer to explore and get acąuainted. 

CRAFTSBURY CONNECTIONS 

Craftsbury Area Association, Box31, Craftsbury Common, VT 05827 
The Craftsbury Center, Box 31, Craftsbury Common, VT 05827. Tel. 
(802] 586-7767, (802) 586-7768 (Cross-Country Center] 

The Craftsbury Inn, Craftsbury, VT 05826. Tel. (802) 586-2848 
The Inn on the Common, Craftsbury Common, VT 05827. Tel. (802] 
586-9619 or (800) 521-2233 

Craftsbury Bed & Breakfast on Wylie Hill, Craftsbury Common, VT 
05827. Tel. (802] 586-2206 

Brassknocker Inn, East Craftsbury, VT 05826. Tel. (802) 586-2814 
Rowan Tree Keep, Craftsbury, VT 05826. Tel (802] 586-2513 

Free-lance writer Maik Pendergrast lives in Stowe. 
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Fire and Ice 
on Skis 


M /m / INDS WERE GUSTING tO 20 
knots, a marksman's mght- 
▼ T marę, as Nancy Bell slowed 
down and glided onto the shooting rangę 
on her cross-country skis. Her friend Hel- 
ene Arnold slid onto the rangę shortly 
after her, and the two women settled m 
beside competitors from around the 
world to attempt one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks m sports. 

Gasping for breath, pulses racing, mus* 
cles fatigued and tight, they had to close 
their minds to their physical condition, 
concentrate intensely, and fire with pin- 
point accuracy the .22-caliber rifles they 
carried. 

The sport, biathlon, is a fire-and-ice 
combination of vigorous cross-country 
sknng and delicate rifle marksmanship. 
In recent years it has become morę 
closely tied to Vermont than ever. The 
United States Biathlon Association, 
which fosters the sport's growth m this 
country and backs the national teams, 
has lts headquarters in Essex Junction, 
and seveial top athletes from Vermont 
have emerged as solid competitors in na- 
tional and International competition. 

On that windy shooting rangę in Jen- 
cho last March, Bell and Arnold, both 29, 
were competing in the 31st International 
Military Ski Championships (CISM), 
being held in the United States for the 
first time. Onginally members of the 
Vermont Biathlon Team sponsored by 
the Vermont National Guard, Bell and 
Arnold now compete for the U.S. mili¬ 
tary as part of the National Guard All- 
Guard team. The Vermont National 
Guard, under the leadership of Adjutant 
General Donald Edwards, has taken over 
managernent of the Guard's special 


biathlon program, which has helped pro- 
duce several of the nation's leading com¬ 
petitors. 

It's all part of Vermont's continuing 
fascination with cross-country skiing. In 
the 20 years sińce Putney's John Cald¬ 
well led the quiet revolution that intro- 
duced recreational cross-country skiing 
to the U.S., Vermont has produced many 
world-class cross-country racers. The 
same thing has now begun to happen in 
biathlon. National team member Willie 
Carów of Putney, a superb athlete and a 
veteran of Olympic biathlon competi¬ 
tion, is among many Vermonters in- 
volved in the sport. Duncan McFarlane 
of Derby and Jean Eisenhardt of Hyde 
Park are on the national junior team for 
skiers under 20. In addition, many other 
biathletes have lived and trained in Ver- 
mont in recent years. 

Bell and Arnold are part of the latest 
crop of promising Vermonters. Both live 
in Stowe and have remained fast friends, 
despite the fact that they must compete 
against one another, as well as against 
other athletes from the U.S. and around 
the globe. 

Arnold is a native of Burlington, and 
Bell has lived in Stowe sińce high school. 
Both had been downhill skiers, but 
shifted their interest to endurance sports 
and intense fitness traimng after meeting 
in Stowe. A summer biathlon climc there 
introduced them to the sport. They liked 
it immediateły, and soon decided to join 
the National Guard together under a spe- 


Nancy Bell skates away from the 
firing rangę during competition at 
last zvinter's International Military 
Ski Championships in Jericho. 


Two Vermonters 
Chase Biathlon's 
Conflicting Goals: 
Speed AND 
Precision 


Wńtten and photographed 
by Jan Reynolds 
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ciał program that allows promising 
biathletes to train and compete fuli time. 

Although joining the military seems at 
first glance to be an unusual career step 
for a young athlete, it's not unheard of, 
especially among biathletes, who can 
spend as much as $15,000 a year simply 
to be able to compete. Biathlon is not 
really a recreational sport; generally, you 
either race with national or interna- 
tional-class athletes, or watch. The 
Guard program supplies eąuipment, 
such as expensive rifles and ski gear, and 
offers other incentives that enable young 
athletes to participate. So far, Col. Dave 
Freeman of Morrisville, coach of the Ver- 
mont Biathlon Team as well as the na- 


B iathlon is a fire-and- 
ice combination of 
skiing fast and shooting 
accurately. 

tional All-Guard team, has 18 
international-caliber athletes to tram. 

Being full-time racers can be a struggle. 
To make ends meet Nancy and Helene 
need to work with Vermont sponsors 
such as Rossignol Skis and the Orvis Co., 
and take on odd jobs such as painting and 
waitressing in the summer season. 

But they are determined. They both 
completed U.S. Army basie training and 


the active duty stint reąuired by the Na¬ 
tional Guard, then went on ąuickly to 
continue biathlon competition. 

During last year's regular season, Bell 
proved herself one of this country's best 
biathletes, ranking among the top five on 
the women's National Team. Although 
Arnold has not madę the National Team, 
she was named top athlete on the All- 
Guard Team going into the CISM games 
last March, and her performance has con- 
tinued to improve. 

Vermont is likely to remain a leader in 
the sport nationally, because coaches, 
training facilities, and ranges in the area 
— including both the Jericho rangę and 
facilities at nearby Lakę Placid, N.Y. — 
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arc of International ąuality, among the 
best the U.S. has to offer. Adjutant Gen¬ 
eral Edwards' championing of the sport 
has also helped. It was because of Ed¬ 
wards that the prestigious International 
military competition was held in Ver- 
mont only two years after he instituted 
U.S. participation in the games. 

In the military competition last 
March, the complexities of biathlon were 
apparent. Although Nancy turned in the 
fastest skiing time along the course, Hel¬ 
enek overall performance was better be¬ 
cause her shooting had been morę 
accurate. This was especially pleasing to 
her because she has not been involved in 
competitive athlctics very long. 



H elene Arnold, top, 
left, and Nancy Bell, 
right, joined forces 
with the National Guard. 

“A lot of people think that you can't 
reach a high level of competition without 
an athletic background. I want to dis- 
prove that," she says matter-of-factly. "I 
plan to stay in the sport and see where 
it brings me in 1992. I wouldn't do it 
unless I thought I had a shot at making 
the Olympics." Bell takes it one step fur- 
ther: "We're not just going, we're going 
to win a medal so we don't have to listen 


to them play the German anthem three 
times." 

BelPs prediction is not so far-fetched. 
In the CISM Games, the United States 
All-Guard Team — Nancy, Helene, and 
Pam Nordheim of Montana — won the 
bronze medal in the biathlon team com¬ 
petition. With the National Guard, 
USBA, and Vermont Biathlon behind 
them, Helene and Nancy are shooting for 
the Olympics. 


Jan Reynolds, who lives in Stowe, has trav- 
eled the world as an outdoor photographer. 
Her adventures have included skiing around 
Ml. Everest (WL, Winter 1982). She was a 
member of the 1983 U.S. Biathlon Team. 
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Chowders 

Soups That Are Meals 


By Andrea Chesman 

Photographs by Becky Luigart-Stayner 


When it's cold outside, 
chowder is a perfect way 
to warm things up inside. 


M y grandfather loved to go 

fishing. He was the kind of 
_ man who would close his 
storę for the day and leave a sign that 
said "Gone fishing." From the lakes and 
streams of upstate New York he caught 
an endless supply of perch, bass, and sun- 
fish. These would accumulate in our 
freezer — his children and grandchildren 
weren't particularly fond of fish. 

Eventually, my mother would throw 
some fish in a pot, along with a few po- 
tatoes, some carrots, onions, and milk. 
This was chowder, and it was inevitably 
served with a story about the time her 
grandfather got a fish bonę stuck in his 
throat. The story didn't make the chow¬ 
der any morę palatable. 

Some years later I discovered that 
ąuintessential New England dish, clam 
chowder, and my fondness for chowders 
was kindled. 

Clam chowder may be the apex of New 
England cuisine, but chowders actually 
originated in France, where fishermen 
who plied their trade along the coast 
shared a portion of their catch in a com- 
munal pot each time their fleet came 
home. The pot, a huge copper affair, was 
known as la chaudiere. The tradition of 
celebrating the safe return of the fisher- 
man found its way to Nova Scotia with 
the French colonists, then drifted down 
to New England, where la chaudiere be- 
came chowder. 


Vermont's fishermen don't ply the wa- 
ters in fleets, and celebrations of safe re- 
turns are likely to be private affairs, but 
the tradition of chowder lives on. 

The dictionary defines chowder as a 
thick soup or stew madę with fish or 
shellfish, especially clams, usually in a 
milk base. But chowders are also madę 
from corn, potatoes, and other vegeta- 
bles. My collection of old cookbooks is 
filled with recipes for layered stews that 
are called chowders. You start by cooking 
some salt pork. Then you add layers of 
fish, onions, potatoes, and crumbled 
crackers. Pour in cold water to cover all 
and simmer for a few hours. 

Vermont being a landlocked State, I 
generally make chowders with chicken, 
freshwater fish, and local vegetables. On 
special occasions, though, it's nice to 
splurge with a chowder rich with shrimp, 
clams, lobster, and crabmeat. 

With fish chowders, it's a good idea to 
select flavorful fish — that is, if you 
aren't restricted to the catch of the day. 
Recommended fish include ocean perch, 
cod and pollock. If it's the catch of the 
day from Lakę Champlain that you are 
selecting from, walleyes, northerns and 
bass make a good chowder. 

But even the most flavorful white fish 
is still delicately flavored and potentially 
overwhelmed by the cream in a chowder. 
One way to enhance flavor is to make up 
the chowder a day ahead to give the del- 
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golden, about 4 minutes. Add milk, half-and- 
half, cubed potatoes, and fish. Cook over me- 
dium-low heat until fish flakes easily with a 
fork, 20 to 25 minutes. Do not allow soup to 
come to a boil. Stir in mashed potatoes. Add 
salt and pepper to taste. Spoon into warmed 
chowder bowls. Top with crumbled bacon and 
serve. Serves 4. 


CHICKEN CORN CHOWDER 

Make surę the chicken and vegetables are 
finely diced. The pieces should be only 
slightly bigger than the corn kernels. 

5 cups chicken broth ot stock 
2 chicken breasts, diced (or other parts if you 
like dark meat) 

2 potatoes, diced 
6 tablespoons butter 

1 onion, diced 
6 tablespoons flour 
Va cup dry white winę 
V 2 pint light or 

whipping cream 

3 cups fresh, fiozen, ot 
canned and diained 
corn kernels 

2 (1-pound) cans 
cream ed corn 

1 red pepper, diced 
V* cup chopped 
fresh parsley 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Bring chicken broth to a 
boil. Add chicken and po¬ 
tatoes and return to a boil. 
Reduce heat and simmer 
until chicken is tender, 
about 10 minutes. 

In a large saucepan, heat 
butter. Add onion and 
saute until limp, about 3 
minutes. Stir in flour, 
whisking until smooth. 
Stir in winę, cream, broth, 
chicken, and corn. Sim¬ 
mer for 15 minutes. Add 
red pepper and parsley. 
Salt and pepper to taste. 
Serves 4. 


Chowders are so rich and hearty, they 
make wonderful meals in themselves. 



icately flavored ingredients time to 
blend. This goes for chicken and vege- 
table chowders as well. 

Chowders are so rich and hearty, they 
make wonderful meals in themselves, 
served with corn bread or biscuits. With 
or without homemade bread, you should 
put a basket of crackers on the table — 
Vermont common crackers, oyster 
crackers, or saltines will do. Bring up a 
couple of jars of pickled beets and bread- 
and-butters from the root cellar and you 
have a banąuet. 

In my house, we prefer to drink 
strongly flavored beer with strongly fla- 
vored fish chowders — Catamount Am- 
ber, Heineken Dark, or even Guinness 
Stout. A lighter beer, such as Catamount 
Gold, is Hne with the vegetable chow¬ 
ders. John Henning of Henning Family 
Market in Shelburne suggests a heavy- 
bodied white winę for the fish and sea- 
food chowders, something like a Tus- 
cany Centine. For the chicken and corn 
chowder, he recommends a Beaujolais or 
a lighter-bodied Cabernet Sauvignon 
from California. The Cheesy Vegetable 
Chowder, he thinks, would pair well 
with a light-bodied red, such as a Merlot. 

For dessert, fresh fruit or a fruit sorbet 
contrasts with the creamy soups nicely. 

Recipes 

FISH CHOWDER 

Any firm white fish — including perch, cod, 
sole or haddock — will do for this recipe. The 
morę flavorful the fish, however, the richer 
the chowder. 

If you are cooking smali, bony fish, rather 
than filleting them yourself and worrying 
about bones ever after, it is a good idea to cook 
the fish in water to cover, with a couple of 
bay leaves and onions for flavor. Boil until the 
fish flakes easily. Then strain the cooking liq- 
uid to use in place of some or all of the milk. 
Pick out boneless pieces of fish and add to the 
soup. 

4 potatoes, peeled and cubed 
1 tablespoon butter 
3 bacon slices 

1 onion, thinly sliced 

2 carrots, diced 
2 cups milk 

2 cups half-and-half 
1 cup fresh or frozen corn kernels 
V /2 pounds fish fillets, cubed 
Salt and freshly ground pepper to taste 

Boil potatoes in salted water to cover until 
tender, about 10 minutes. Drain. Set aside half 
the potatoes. Mash the remaining half with 
the butter until smooth and set aside. 

Cook bacon in a saucepan until crisp. Re- 
move from pan and drain on paper towels. Set 
aside. Add onions and carrots to bacon grease 
and saute over medium heat until onions are 


CHEESY VEGETABLE CHOWDER 

1 smali head cauliflower, broken into florets 
(about 2 cups) 

3-4 medium potatoes, peeled and diced 
Va cup butter 

2 leeks, white part only, thinly sliced (or 1 
medium onion, thinly sliced) 

2 celery stalks, thinly sliced 
Va cup flour 
2 cups milk 
2 cups half-and-half 

2 carrots, diced 

V /2 cups grated sharp cheddar cheese 
Va cup chopped fresh parsley 
V 2 teaspoon salt (or morę to taste) 
l /2 teaspoon pepper (or morę to taste) 

Va teaspoon celery seed 

3 tablespoons sherry 

Steam cauliflower until barely tender, about 

4 minutes. Drain and set aside. 

Boil potatoes in water to cover until barely 
tender, 5 to 7 minutes. Drain and set aside. 

In a large soup pot, melt the butter. Add the 
leeks and celery, and saute until leeks are 
limp, about 3 minutes. Stir in flour until all 
lumps disappear and cook for about 1 minutę. 
Add milk, half-and-half, cauliflower, potatoes 
and carrots. Heat until the soup is thoroughly 
warmed; do not bring to a boil. Stir in cheese 
and parsley. Add salt, pepper, celery seed and 
sherry. Continue heating over very Iow heat 
until the cheese is completely melted and the 
flavors have blended for at least 15 minutes. 
Serves 4. 


RICH SEAFOOD CHOWDER 

This takes very little time to prepare. But 
like all chowders, it is best madę early in the 
day and gently reheated. 

4-5 medium potatoes, peeled and finely 
chopped 

10V2-ounce can minced clams, including lią- 
uid 

8-ounce bottle dam juice 
V 2 pound scallops, cut in smali bite-size pieces 
V 2 pound firm white fish, cut in smali bite- 
size pieces 

V 2 pound smali shrimp in shell, peeled and 
deveined, or 1 cup smali frozen shrimp, 
chopped 

1 cup light or whipping cream 
Salt and pepper to taste 

In a large soup pot, cover potatoes with cold 
water. Bring to a boil, then boil until tender, 
7 to 8 minutes. With a slotted spoon, remove 
about half the potatoes and set aside. 

Drain clams and add drained liąuid to po¬ 
tatoes, along with the bottled clam juice. 
Bring to a boil. Add scallops and fish. Simmer 
about 4 minutes. Add shrimp and clams. Con¬ 
tinue to cook until fish, scallops, and shrimp 
are firm and white, about 3 minutes. 

Mash remaining potatoes and stir into 
chowder. Stir in cream and heat through. Sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Serves 4. 


Food writer and editor Andrea Chesman lives 
in New Haven. 
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Bradley Naples, Cameron Jones , Sydney Alonso and Synclavier. 


New England 
Digital Corp. 

The Synclavier's 
High-Tech Musie 


N o Computer at Dart- 
mouth College had 
ever madę musie 
when a group of innovators 
at the school began coaxing 
sounds from them in the 
early 1970s. 

Since then their project has 
grown into New England 
Digital Corp., an Interna¬ 
tional company that employs 
about 130 and expects $22 
million in sales this year. 
Their brainchild, a digital 
synthesizer they dubbed the 
Synclavier, has toured with 
Michael Jackson and pro- 
duced sound effects for many 
well-known movies, televi- 
sion shows and commercials. 

Company headąuarters is a 
busy warren of rooms and 
passageways in what was 
once a carriage shop in White 
River Junction. Here two of 
the company's founders, 
Cameron Jones, 37, and Syd¬ 
ney Alonso, 54, plot the fu¬ 
turę of the versatile battery 
of eąuipment that Jones calls 
"the world's most capable 
musical instrument." 

The Synclavier can link a 
piano-style keyboard, or 
"clavier," to 50 Circuit 
boards with rows and rows of 
Computer chips storing nu- 
merical representations of 
sounds. The repertoire of 


stored sounds can rangę from 
those of conventional musi¬ 
cal instruments to sounds 
recorded in naturę to com- 
pletely synthesized elec- 
tronic sounds. This gives 
musicians a wide palette 
with which to work. Admit- 
tedly, not all musicians wel- 
comed even the smaller 
incarnations of this mega-in- 
strument. "How did the 
scribes feel when someone 
invented the quill pen?" asks 
Jones. 

With a hulking double bass 
in one corner of his office and 
a Computer blinking in an- 
other corner, Jones, like the 
Synclavier, straddles the 
spheres of art and technol- 
ogy. He was a Dartmouth 
freshman — with an interest 
in electronics, but a probable 
major in musie — when he 
was hired in the summer of 
1972 to write software for a 
project dreamed up by musie 
professor Jon Appleton. 

Appleton proposed using 
computer-generated musical 
notes to give students prac- 
tice in musical dictation and 
other aspects of ear training. 
Alonso, a research associate 
at Dartmouth's engineering 
school with an interest in 
musie, signed on to design 
and build the special hard¬ 
ware that would allow the 
Computer to generate sound. 

"I was in the right place at 
the right time," Jones said. 
"It has been nonstop ever 
sińce." In 1976 Jones, Alonso 
and Jud Burnham, who has 
sińce left the company, de- 
cided to tum their univer- 
sity-sponsored project into a 
commercial venture, and 
formed New England Digital. 


The current president, Brad¬ 
ley Naples, joined the com¬ 
pany in 1979. 

New England Digital now 
has branch offices in New 
York, Los Angeles and Lon¬ 
don. Distributors in Italy, 
Germany and Japan also sell 
the Synclavier. It isn't some- 
thing you pick up in a musie 
storę. A smali system these 
days may go for $100,000, 
Jones said. For half a million 
you can have a whole room 
fuli of eąuipment installed. 

Throughout the 1980s the 
Synclavier became an in- 
creasingly sophisticated tool 
for recording sounds as well 
as for generating them. To¬ 
day its fastest growing mar¬ 
ket is in video post- 
production, or the creation of 
audiovisual effects. 

Synclavier digital Systems 
madę the sound effects for 
the movies Turner and 
Hootch, Ghost Busters II, Le- 


thal Weapon II, Do the Right 
Thing and the television pro¬ 
gram "thirtysomething." 
Sting, Stevie Wonder, and 
Gloria Estaphan and the 
Miami Sound Machinę are 
among New England Digi- 
taLs musical clients. 

The company is planning 
to consolidate its White 
River Junction offices and its 
Lebanon, N.H., operations 
under one roof, in one State, 
by 1991. The finał decision 
will be based on cost, accord- 
ing to Ron Knaggs, New Eng¬ 
land DigitaLs chief financial 
officer. 

"What we're trying to do is 
stay in Vermont and grow in 
Vermont, and still do the 
right job for our sharehold- 
ers," he said. 

— Cheryl German 


New England Digital Corp., 49 
North Main Street, White River 
Junction, VT 05001 
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I oday M.L. Ackert makes about 
_l_ 8,000 wreaths and garłands each 
year from about 78 tons of greens. 



Lee Wbite atut his mother, Gloria , are often wreathed iti smiles. 


M. L. Ackert 


A Tradition of 
Holiday Greenery 


I ike its most famous prod- 
uct, wreaths crafted 

J__J of evergreens, the 

M.L. Ackert Company in 
Danby grew from the circle 
of the seasons and from long- 
held traditions. 

Lee White represents the 
fourth generation of Ackerts 
to run the company that his 
great-grandfather, Peter Ack¬ 
ert, started at the same lo- 
cation in 1917. But it is 
hardly the same business. 
Then, the firm supplied flo- 
rists with ferns that were 
picked on Danby Mountain 
by local workers and shipped 
by raił for ąuick delivery all 
over the country. 

But in the mid-1950s, the 
Rutland Railroad went on 
strike and never really recu- 
perated. At the same time, 
new methods of refrigerated 
shipping meant that other 
types of ferns could also 
reach florists in short order 
and good condition. As de- 
mand weakened, so too did 
the Ackerts 7 business. 

By then, Peter 7 s son Mor- 
timer was running the com¬ 
pany. As a sideline, Mor- 
timer collected evergreen 
branches from nearby forests 
and shipped them, with their 
attached cones, to Wholesale 
Christmas wreath-makers. 


When Mortimer died in 
1960, his daughter Gloria 7 s 
husband, Art White, took 
over. First, he started Art 
White 7 s Country Garden, a 
nursery and landscaping op- 
eration that continues to 
flourish. Then, he decided to 
expand the evergreen portion 
of the business and craft the 
wreaths and garłands himself 
while continuing to supply 
wholesalers. As firs replaced 
ferns, the company regained 
its strength. 

Today, M.L. Ackert — as 
the evergreen side of the 
business is known — makes 
about 8,000 wreaths and gar- 
lands each year, using about 
78 tons of greens. It supplies 
such companies as The Ver- 
mont Country Storę in Wes- 
ton, and works with garden 
clubs and civic groups in 
Manchester Center, Dorset, 
Brandon, Rutland and Mid- 
dlebury, to whom it gives a 


price break to help with 
Christmas fund-raising ef- 
forts. 

From wholesaling ever- 
greens, it wasn 7 t long before 
Ackert moved into retailing. 
By late October, when the 
picking and shipping of ever- 
greens to florists winds 
down, the retail business 
picks up. Customers who are 
leaving the area for the 
winter come by the Ackert 
building on Route 7 with 
lists of names and addresses 
of friends to whom Ackert 
will ship wreaths in Decem- 
ber. Then, all through No- 
vember, Wholesale evergreen 
crafting goes into high gear, 
hitting overdrive during 
Thanksgiving week. That 7 s 
when the heavy retail season 
starts, with a deluge of orders 
via phone, letter and in per¬ 
son right up until Christmas. 
Prices start at $8 for an un- 
decorated 12-inch balsam 




wreath, and $14.50 for a 15- 
foot length of white pine gar- 
land. 

It perhaps was inevitable 
that customers would want 
to buy the bows and other 
decorations that Ackert uses. 
To meet the demand, Lee 
White converted part of the 
refrigerated warehouse that 
had been used to storę ferns 
into a storę, which opened in 
1986 as The Christmas De¬ 
pot. Here hobbyists can find 
morę than 400 bows and rib- 
bons in every conceivable 
materiał, color, and pattem, 
as well as other holiday dec¬ 
orations. 

In 1982, foreseeing that the 
local supply of evergreens 
would soon dwindle, White 
went to the Northeast King- 
dom to find new sources. 
There he also found Mary 
Noyes, who used to buy 
wreath-making supplies from 
his grandfather, Mortimer. 
Together, she and White set 
up a workshop in Wheelock. 

Between Wheelock and 
Danby, White employs 50 
wreath-makers each holiday 
season; some are entering 
their 20th year with Ackert. 
Although the work is sea- 
sonal, the workers welcome 
the income. /7 Whenever we 
set the price for our products, 
we have to consider the 
wreath-makers and the cus¬ 
tomers as well as the com¬ 
pany/ 7 White said. "We can 7 t 
price the season out of the 
hands of all but a few. 77 

— Nancy Boardman 


The M.L. Ackert Co., Rte. 1, Box 
14A, Danby, VT 05739 
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S ince the profit per bird is relatively 
high, you don't need thousands 
of them to make a living. 



Wylie Hill 
Farm 

Fresk Gamę Birds 
From Craftsbury 


B ecause raspberries and 
asparagus do not co- 
habit well with witch 
grass, and chickens don't 
pay, partridge, pheasant, and 
quail thrive in large numbers 
three miles north of the vil- 
lage of Craftsbury Common. 

To explain: In 1977 Tim 
and Amelia Fritz, tired of the 
frantic pace of Nantucket, 
where they'd lived for four 
years, moved to their re- 
cently purchased 75-acre 
Wylie Hill Farm. Tim, now 
43, was a contractor who 
specialized in restoring old 
houses. But he yeamed for an 
occupation that would allow 
him to stay closer to home 
and their two young chil- 
dren. The obvious solution 
was to use their 10 acres of 
open land to produce income. 
They first tried raspberries, 
then asparagus; witch grass 
ąuickly doomed both. Tim 
and Amelia next thought 
hard about chickens. They'd 
had some success with rais- 
ing a few, plus turkeys, geese, 
and ducks, for local sale. 
Amelia, who is good with a 
calculator, ąuickly learned 
that the economics of full- 
time chicken farming in 
New England are, at best, dis- 
t mai. At a possible profit of a 
: few pennies per bird they'd 


have to raise, it seemed, mil- 
lions. They dismissed chick¬ 
ens. 

Then they got lucky. A 
Nantucket friend had been 
rearing gamę birds for a few 
island restaurants. He was 
exiting the business to pur- 
sue other interests. "That's 
it!" they decided: high qual- 
ity Vermont-raised gamę 
birds for gourmets. From the 
friend they bought, at bargain 
prices, their first eąuipment. 

"Right off," says Tim, "we 
learned that we had a lot to 
learn. My advice to anyone 
interested is: don't invest the 
children's lunch money in 
it." 

They discovered, the hard 
way, that quail sometimes go 
bonkers. Panicking for who 
knows what reason, they 
crowd into a corner and suf- 
focate themselves. One 
mormng Tim walked into 
the pen and counted 130 dead 
birds. Ali pens at Wylie Hill 
Farm are now cornerless. 
That first year they started 
out with close to 300 birds, 
and managed to market 14. 
Nonetheless, Tim says that, 
once you know how, raising 
gamę birds is not much morę 
difficult than ordinary poul- 
try. 

By 1984 they were selling 
40 to 60 quail a week to 
classy restaurants within 40 
miles or so of their farm. A 
quail weighs four to six 
ounces, plucked. The Fritzes 
hand-plucked every one, 25 
an hour. Today they have a 
machinę that does 30 in half 
a minutę. 

The nice thing about gamę 
birds, Tim says, is that sińce 
the profit per bird is rela- 


Jacob, Tim , Molly and Amelia 

tively high, you don't need 
hundreds of thousands of 
them to make a decent in¬ 
come. He estimates that a 
full-time minimum would be 
about 15,000 quail, 6,000 
pheasant and 1,800 par- 
tridges. That still sounds like 
a lot of creatures to deal with, 
but he averages eight hours a 
day, five days a week, some¬ 
times two or three hours on 
weekends, of unstressful 
work that he enjoys im- 
mensely. And he's home 
with his family. 

That's one reason the 
Fritzes prefer to market as 
close to Craftsbury Common 
as possible. So far they've 
been able to do that, selling 
largely to Vermont restau¬ 
rants. "Demand has been 
very good," Tim says. 
"We've been able to build a 
steady clientele, and the mar¬ 
ket is growing." 

They are considering sell- 


Fritz, with feathered friends. 

ing venison from the fallow 
deer they have begun raising, 
and they are nurturing a mail 
order business. They sell 
gamę birds — frozen, vac- 
uum packed, well insulated 
and sent out UPS, Second 
Day Air — as well as smoked 
pheasant, pheasant pate, and 
even well-packed quail eggs. 
A fresh pheasant costs $14; 
smoked pheasant is $18, plus 
shipping. 

Quail eggs are about the 
size of a thimble, marked 
with brown splotches, and 
quite tasty. 

"This has promise," Tim 
says. "If you can sell the eggs 
the quail lay before they're 
slaughtered, you make twice 
as much per bird. 

"Two thousand quail eggs 
a week is an OK deal." 

— Jack Cook 


Wylie Hill Farm, Box 35, Crafts¬ 
bury Common, VT 05827 
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of Special Yermont Interest 



Heart Songs and Other Stories, by E. Annie Proulx. Published 
by Charles Scribnefs Sons, New York, NY, 1988. 151 pages. 
$16.95, hardcover. 

The King of Vermont, by Stephen Morris. Published by Mor- 
row and Company, New York , NY, 1989. 228 pages. $16.95, 
hardcover. 

Hazard and the Five Delights, by Christopher Noel. Published 
by Alfred A. Knopf, New York, NY, 1988. 218 pages. $16.95, 
hardcover. 

The Bride of Ambrose and Other Stories, by Castle Freeman. 
Published by Soho Press, New York, NY, 1987. 211 pages. 
$14.95, hardcover. 


For its smali size and generally uniform geography, Vermont 
is an astonishingly various place. 

The same snowfall, for example, settling gently in the 
streetlights of a valley village, is a raging blizzard on the 
mountain just above town. In the summer, you can stand on 
glistening Stones along the benevolent shore of Lakę Cham- 
plain and feel sun washed and pleasantly wind blown. On the 
same day, 20 miles away, in one of the dark, buggy ravines 
that drain the Green Mountains, your bones will take on a 
winter chill and tree roots shadowed in mosses may snatch 
at your feet and trip you face down in ferny, tendriled rot. 

These four works of recently published fiction are just as 
various in their views of Vermont. Each book is true to its 
own place and season and weather. The authors are three 
men and one woman, ranging in age from late 20s to mid- 
40s. Of these two novels and two collections of short stories, 
all but one is the author's first book. Oddly, it is the first 
books of this group that declare the presence and vigor of a 
modern, specifically Vermont, "serious" fiction, one that nei- 
ther sinks into nostalgia nor panders to the latest publishing 
fashion. 

Castle Freeman's 11 stories are graceful, restrained tales 
that reach back into the time around World War II, before 
interstates and rural electrification accelerated change in Yer¬ 
mont. These are stories about growing up, of fathers and sons 
and the women in their lives, of neighborly decencies and 
smali town life. 

Freeman has a knack for the epigrammatic. Speaking of his 
work, a town road crew foreman declares, 'This is a winter 
job all year round. You're either getting through the winter, 
getting ready for winter, or patching up after." The narrator 
of another story observes of Vermont men that they can "start 
to stiffen up young when they work all day outside . . . Once 
they get old and lamę to a certain point, though, they get no 
worse; and they may last forever." 

In "The Song of Roland," there is a postmistress with one 
brown eye and one blue who is so shy of her unusual ap- 
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pearance that she will speak to customers only while she 
peeps through the glass-fronted mailboxes. "From behind her 
wali where nobody could see her, the postmistress could 
speak of anything, any old, forbidden subject, and get a civil 
answer, and even a relevant one sometimes." 

Freeman's characters all seem to stand similarly blocked 
from fuli view, or are seen through the lens of a memory that 
is selectively elear but mostly opaąue. In "Not Everyone Can 
Be a Soldier," the narrator says frankly that "the stories have 
been about memory, what it tells you and what it doesn't, 
and what you have to figurę out." Freeman's strong suit is 
the not-quite-realized-at-the-time relationship. He'll tell a 
story and leave the reader to figurę out what was really going 
on. 

This genteel style of storytelling is actually very true to 
life in that what we see around us is mostly the surface of 
things. It is also a respectful thing for an author to do when 
writing about his family or neighbors or people like them. 
This approach ought to satisfy readers who like to play de- 
tective or who enjoy stories about Vermont that evoke the 
clean, bright abstractions of mainstream modem art taste- 
fully hung in respectable galleries. 

The nine stories in Annie Proulx's collection are morę like 
graffiti that assault our senses with messages that perhaps 
we'd rather not see or hear. In the service of a harsher realism, 
she lingers where Freeman turns away, and draws out what 
remains. Usually, what remains is bittemess, loneliness, de- 
spair, and hopeless longing. She wages war on the notion that 
"country life makes you good," and declares instead that it 
gives you ratty hair, bad teeth, a pasty complexion, a problem 
with alcohol, and a short fuse to violence. 

From the first sentence of the first story, "On the Antler," 
Proulx serves notice that her images and metaphors will be 
drawn from closely observed details: "HawkheePs face was 
as finely wrinkled as grass-dried linen, his thin back bent like 
a branch weighted with snów." Many of the stories are set 
outside, in wild or barely tamed country where the characters 
are farming or hunting or fishing, or going through these 
motions while their lives carry on inside and around them, 
lives hardly morę susceptible to personal volition than the 
weather, which is a Proulx character in its own right. 

This book reflects an ambitious literary mind at work 
among everyday things and during the moments that arrive, 
unbidden, and change our lives. It is a jittery book, but a 
calmly observant one, too, catching the color and ąuality of 
sunlight as it changes. Proulx tells her Vermont stories 
through changes in inner, as well as outer, weather. 

These stories are peopled by rough characters who have 
taken on the naturę of the land they inhabit and the wild 
animals they hunt. The country's underlying granite passes 
its ąualities through the soil and into plant roots, and old 
Perley in "Bedrock" has atoms of this granite whirling in his 




















body from a lifetime of eating potatoes. In less sophisticated 
hands, this metaphor could be a ponderous cliche. But Proulx 
completes her portrait of Perley with a flashback that reveals 
him to be a man whose morals place him not among the rock- 
solid citizens but with the slimy thmgs that slither under 
Stones. 

Drawn through Vermont, the author's narrative net gathers 
up gutted grouse, bloody chainsaws, dead flies on window- 
sills, junk mail on a sticky kitchen table. But the web of her 
stories is fine enough, too, to catch an odd vernacular phrase, 
to hołd delicate, sharply etched images of sunlight and star- 
light, the smell of snów, the arcs of birds in 
flight. In her affection for such details, Proulx 
reveals herself to be soft-hearted, seeking the 
naturę of every remarkable, self-held thing. Still, 

Heart Songs is unsentimental and tough-minded 
about life's many pains, and suggests the pres- 
ence, beneath everything, of a mysterious and 
terrifying undertow. 

Stephen Morris adopts a much lighter ap- 
proach in The King of Vermont, the second of 
two frivolous novels about goings-on in fictional 
Upper Granville. The title is concocted to 
beckon, like the latest unnecessary gourmet 
confection, to readers who like their sociology 
sweetened and their literaturę easy to chew. But 
it's a book that's hard to stay mad at. Its deco- 
rative caricatures are amusing, its jokes are 
witty if not always in good taste, and its plot is 
substantial enough to support itself, like a souf- 
fle, until nearly the end. 

Morę journalism than fiction, this story rolls 
along on the voice of a narrator who would say 
anything for a laugh. The book is smugly hip 
with a kind of skewed, beery bravado, and its 
rhythms are cornball rock and roli. There's a 
place and a time for books like this: on televi- 
sion, between "Bob Newhart" and a "Flint- 
stones" rerun. 

The problem with the end is that the story 
takes on a poignancy that doesn't deserve to be 
associated with the rest of the winking, nudging 
yucks in the novel. It's as though one character 
in an animated cartoon took a pie in the face 
and experienced actual pain. You can't have it 
both ways. 

No such lapses mar Christopher NoePs First 
novel, Hazard and the Five Delights. This is a dense, seamless 
story about adolescence and adult freedom, a coming-of-age 
tale like something told by J.D. Salinger by way of William 
Faulkner. 

Noel takes a special joy in the particular. Details stand out 
vividly, and sometimes even the most furious action slows 
down to accommodate all the details that inflict themselves 
on a yulnerable, childlike, heightened awareness. Here, for 
instance, are a few sentences about a near fight between two 
dogs named Nutmeg and Everet: 

A three-foot-tall blond girl . . . stood caught between the 
dogs with her hands up in the air next to her head like she 
was covering two giant invisible ears . . . She was running 
slowly in place. Baker . . . grabbed Everet by the collar and 
pulled him back, but the two dogs were still telling each 
other loud important things face to face through the girl 


. . . The girl had shorts on, and her shins suddenly madę 
Baker think about the crazy weakness of people compared 
to animals. She could probably feel on her shins the hot 
bursts of pickle-sour breath coming from Nutmeg, like he 
was moistening and seasoning where to bite. 

This techmąue of halting the flow of time during a flood 
of perceptions permits Noel to explore both madness and 
adolescence — which may be different yersions of the same 
thing — from the inside. Baker, a boy, and Mrs. Cherryhill, 
a mentally unstable adult, are both set in motion by Hazard, 
an aptly named young girl, whose energy and Zen-like "Five 

Delights" propel them all toward 
their individual sense of them- 
selves in the world. 

The novel is about losing in- 
nocence and remaining innocent, 
about understanding things by 
naming them, about the odd and 
idiosyncratic feelings that pos- 
sess us, about the taste in our 
mouths and the feel of our own 
skin, about the things we hołd 
onto. 

Although Hazard is set in fic¬ 
tional Elton, somewhere near 
Rutland, it is morę a Vermont 
book the less it is obviously about 
Vermont. This is also one of the 
strengths of Heart Songs, and to 
a lesser degree, The Bride of Am- 
brose. These stories succeed 
largely to the extent their authors 
have thrown off or risen above — 
finally! — a legacy of Vermont 
books that decorate coffee tables, 
herd docile rural truisms down 
roads too often taken, and serve 
up cute little calico notions about 
Vermont being a "state of mind." 

Proulx and Noel, a pair of mis- 
chievous tale-spinners, have 
thrown open the Windows of this 
Vermont literaturę gift shoppe, 
drawing in the frank, steaming 
funk of the cow barns and the 
chilly mists that hug the rivers at 
dusk. Proulx, woods-wise stalker 
of dark themes, and Noel, innocent seeker of simple miracles, 
have ripped up everything in the place that is merely pretty, 
that's ąuaint and trendy and complacent and safe. They come 
in like terrorist poets, conjuring up from the rocks and bones 
of Vermont childlike wonders and dismal fates — visceral 
truths that do not respect State lines. 

In this good and fine deed, they have stripped Vermont 
literaturę of its precious self-importance. They remind us that 
in art as in life you've got to keep stirring the pot, and in fact 
that the human condition, in Vermont as everywhere, places 
us deep in the pot. That condition is well encompassed by 
the fifth of Hazardu Five Delights that make life worth living: 
"Being lost right in the middle of something that is endless 
and difficult, half in the light and half in the dark . . . bal- 
ancing in the middle, never knowing what's next. As simple 
as that. Not all set. Never all set." — Richard Ewald 



. . . their authors have 
thrown off or risen 
above — finally! — 
a legacy of Vermont 
books that decorate 
coffee tables . . . 
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To Save a Church 

East Orange Rallies 
To Preseroe Its Treasure 

By John Donnelly 


1 1 

J very foliage season, there 7 s a traffic jam up at 
■ ^ Fiddlers Elbow. Tourists stop by the bend in the 
Iroad to look through camera lenses at the smali 
village of East Orange clustered below. They focus 
on a Queen Anne-style church with diamond-shaped shingles 
on its tali and elegant spire. 

This scene of church and village, framed by a green hillside 
and the oranges and reds of autumn, has been captured on 
postcards, calendars and even jigsaw puzzles. One photog- 
rapher found an entire photography class simultaneously 
training its many lenses on the church. 

But the residents of East Orange see morę than a pretty 
picture. In addition to its use as a house of worship, the East 
Orange Union Church is where they play darts on Winter 
nights, eat baked bean suppers in the fali and watch school 
children perform Christmas plays. This is their meeting 
house. It 7 s a part of what gives them their sense of place. 

"It 7 s the center of everything in East Orange, if there 7 s 
anything in East Orange/ 7 said long-time resident and country 
lawyer Harvey "Bud" Otterman Jr. 

About 200 people live in East Orange. When village leaders 
put out the word four years ago that major renovations were 
needed at the church, volunteers came at once. 

Their ąuest was not exactly religious. Mostly they weren 7 t 
church-goers — nondenominational services are held only on 
the third Sunday of every month, and then only a dozen or 
so attend. They came, as one said only partially in jest, not 
to save themselves, but to save the building. The church, 
built a century ago, had steadily slipped into decay sińce its 
last major repair, at the age of 50, in 1938. 

Now, the building has been slowly restored, with some 
modern improvements. Workers applied fresh yellow, white 
and brown paint — the original colors — over the old, faded 
exterior. Inside, cracked plaster on the ceiling and walls was 
patched. The stained-glass Windows have putty again. Two 
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new fumaces provide heat. 

Randy Keating, a carpenter, spent a day cutting shingles 
and overlapping them on the church spire. With the help of 
a power lift, he brought his table saw up to the 108-foot-high 
steeple and cut the shingles there. He marveled at the crafts- 
manship in the church. Sixty-foot, one-piece beams support 
the frame. 

A committee decided to raise money for the project through 
individual donations and by putting on hunters 7 breakfasts 
during deer-hunting season, and an outdoor chicken barbecue 
for snowmobilers in January. The chicken was cooked by 
mittened hands, and the group eventually raised morę than 
$ 12 , 000 . 

The project was finished last year. It took a lot of work, 
but no one is complaining. And last August the village held 
a centennial celebration that featured what may have been 
the first paradę ever held in East Orange. 

"A lot of times the only thing that brings people together 
herc is a funeral or wedding," Keating said. "This project has 
brought us together like never before." 

"You go through town every day and you wave to people, 77 
said Kareł Hutchinson. "Don 7 t always talk to them. This way 
you get to visit." 

Curtis Johnson, an architectural historian with the Ver- 
mont Historie Preservation Division, said he was not sur- 
prised by the village 7 s dedication to the church. "Churches 
... are near and dear to Vermont communities. The church 
there is a piece of their identity. It 7 s what makes East Orange 
East Orange. The work is an expression of the community." 

Bud Otterman said it was also an expression of love. "It's 
a wonderful little community here," he said. "This is just a 
homegrown church and we didn 7 t want to lose it. 77 


Writer John Donnelly was raised in Vermont and is a freąuent con- 
tributor to Yermont Life. He lives in New York City. 
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inter Euents 



Compiled by 

Alberta M. Mattson 

Notę: Ali dates are incluswe. Be- 
cause tbe listings were compiled 
last autumn, there may be 
changes in times or dates. For ad- 
ditional information on Yermont, 
cali the Yermont Trarel Dirision, 
134 State St., Montpelier, YT 
05602 (tel. 802-828-3236), or uisit 
local information booths. To sub- 
mit erents, contact the Trarel Diri- 
sion. 


Opecial 
^ Events 


DECEMBER 


1-2: Bennington Sno-Ball Ba- 
zaar. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 2nd Cong. 
Church. Info: 442-2559. 

1-3: Shelbume Museum Xmas 
Celeb. Info: 985-4181 

1-23 Brattleboro Holly Days/ 
Holly Nights. Paradę, musie, 
crafts, Santa. Info: 254-4565- 

2, 3 & 8, 9: Manchester Yillage 
Xmas Tour. Historie inns, 1-4 
p.m. Info: 362-1792. 

3: Sugarbush Tree Night. Waits- 
field. Info: 496-3409 Xmas 
Tree Lighting. 4 p.m , village 
green, Manchester. Info: 362- 
1792. 

4-10 Bennington Museum 
Week. i 1 7 3311. 

8: Santas Visit. 4 p.m., Mt. Mar- 
ketplace, Londonderrw Info: 
824-8178. 

8-10 Woodstock Wassail Cel¬ 
eb. Info: 457-3555. 

9: Taste of Okemo Foodfest. Vt. 

Special Olympics benefit, Lud- 
low. Info: 228-4041. 

9, Feb. 17: Burlington Railroad 
Show. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Memoriał 
Aud. Info: 893-4157. 

16: Sankta Lucia Swedish Fest. 
7:30 & 9 p.m., Nordic Inn, 
Landgrove. Info: 824-8178. 

16-17: Medieval Fair. 11 a.m.-4 
p.m., Putney Grammar School. 
Info: 387-5364. 

17: Fairbanks Museum Holiday 
Open House. 1-4 p.m., St. 
Johnsbury. Info: 748-2372. 



21 Christmas Caroling. " 30 

p.m., Weston. Info: 824-8178. 
27-29: Hildene Candlelight 
Tours. 4-9:30 p.m., Manchester. 
Info: 824-8178. 

28 Owls of Yermont. Meet the 
< w ls 7 3o pm . Vl\s. W<K>d 
stoek. Info: 457-2779 Okemo 
Fireworks, Torchlight Pa¬ 
radę. Ludl< w Inf< >: 288 1041 

29 Okemo Sugar on Snów. 
Ludlow. Info: 288-4041. 

31 Burlington’s First Night. 
Musie, performances. Info: 863- 
6005. 


JANUARY 1990 


12- 22: Stowe Winter Camival. 

Snów sculptures, ski races, 
morę. Info: 253-7321. 

13- 20 American Building De¬ 
sign & Technology. Class, 10 
a.m. - 5 p.m. Windsor House. 
Info: 674-6752. 


2“ Brookfield Ice Harvest Fest. 

11 a.m.-2 p.m. Info: 276-3471. 

Okemo Ski Bali. 7 p.m. Vt. 
Special Olympics benefit, Lud¬ 
low. Info: 228-4041. 

27-Feb. 4 Brandon Winter Car- 
nival. Ice sculptures, skating, 
food, X-C skiing. Info: 247-6401. 


FEBRUARY 


2-3; Island Pond Winter Cami- 
val. Info: 723 Bl6 
3: Lyndonville Rotary Penny 
Sale. Info: 626-3317 
9-11 Newport Winterfest. Info: 
334-7782. 

16- 25: Lyndonville-Burke 
Snowflake Festival. Info: 626- 
3317. 

17- 25: Brattleboro Winter Car- 
nival. Info: 254-4565. 

18 Rotary r Penny Auction. 8 

p.m., Weston Playhouse. Info: 
824-8178. 


V 1 

A [ 


Musie 


DECEMBER 


2: Unicom Xmas Craft Fair. 9 

a.m.-4:30 p.m., Riverside J.H.S., 
Springfield. Info: 463-4487. Hol¬ 
iday Naturę Crafts. 2-4 p.m. 

VINS, Woodstock. Info: 457- 
2779. 

2-3: Burklyn Arts Council Xmas 
Crafts Fair. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. St. 
Johnsbury Middle Sch. Info: 467- 
3158. 

8: HandeTs Messiah. Vt. Philhar- 
monic. 8 p.m., St. Augustines 
Church, Montpelier. Info: 454- 
7862. 

8-9: Dorset Theatre. Childrens 
Xmas Production. Info: 362- 
1792. 

9; Tom Chapin family concert. 

w * k) dstock. Inf<> 157 3981. Ar- 

lington Chorale. 8 p.m, Cong. 
Church. Info: 362-1792. 

10: Vt. Christmas Concert. Trin- 
itv College, Burlington. Info: 

658-0337, ext. 204. 

15 HandeTs Messiah. Vt. Mozart £ 
Festival. 8 p.m., lst Cong. o 

Church, Burlington. Info: 862- 
7352. 

23 Vt. Symphony Orchestra 
Brass Ensemble. 7 p.m., St. 
Johnsbury Academy. Info: 748- 
3678. 


JANUARY 1990 


16 Laura Dean Dancers & Mu- 
sicians. 7:30 p.m., Lyndon Insti- 
tute Aud. Info: 748-3678. 

26-28: Round Dance Fest. Syn- 
chronized ballroom dancing, 
Bennington College. Info: (413) 
442-5297. 


FEBRUARY 


Sj 



< 


2: Mozart Fest. Pasquier String 
Trio. 8 p.m., lst Cong. Church, 
Burlington. Info: 862-7352 The 
Horseflies. 8 p.m., St. Johns¬ 
bury’ Acad. Info: 748-3678. 

25 Yt. Philharmonic. Family 
Classical/Pops. 4 p.m., Barre Op¬ 
era House. Info: 476-8188. 
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27: Harriet The Spy. Woodstock. 
Info: 457-3981. Who s Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf? 7 30 p.m,, St. 
Johnsbury Acad. Info: 748-3678. 



utdoors 

JsfSports 


NOYEMBER 


25-26: Stratton Mt. School Ski 
Sale. Info: 362-2100. 


DECEMBER 


2: Montpelier Ski & Skate Ex- 
change. Recreation Dept., 9 
a.m.-2 p.m. Info: 223-5141. 

10: Craftsbury Opener X-C 
Race. 10 a.m., Nordic Ski Ctr. 
Info: 586-7767. 

10-11: Nor-Am Men’s Slalom 
Race. Burkę Mt. Info: 626-3305. 

16-17: No. American Telemark 
Clinic. Mad River Glen, Waits- 
field. Info: 496-3351. 

29; VARA Open. Men’s & Wom- 
en’s GS Race, Burkę Mt. Info: 
626-3305. 


JANUARY 1990 


3: Ladies & Mom’s Days. Burkę 

Mt. Info: 626-3305. 

4: Catamount Brewing Cup 
Team Race. Burkę Mt. Info: 
626-3305. 

6: Woodstock Citizens Race. 15 

km, 1 p.m., Touring Ctr. Info: 
457-2114 Molson Ski Chal¬ 
lenge. Pico Ski Resort. Info: 
(212) 979-7800. 

11 Molson Ski Challenge. Kil 

lington. Info: (212) 979-7800. 

13 Stowe Coca Cola Race. 15 

km, 1 p.m., Trapp Lodge, Stowe. 
Info: 253-7321. Molson Ski 
Challenge. Magie Mtn. Info: 
(212) 979-7800. 

14-16: No. American Telemark 
Workshop. Mad River Glen, 
Waitsfield. Info: 496-3551. 

20 Craftsbury Skiathlom. 2 
p.m., Nordic Ski Ctr. Info: 586- 
7767 Snowboard Demo Days. 
Burkę Mt. Info: 626-3305. 

Karhu Masters Race. Mt. Top 
X-C, Chittenden, 2 p.m. Info: 
483-6089. 

21: Craftsbury Catamount Trail 
X-C Ski Marathon. 9 a.m., 
Nordic Ski Ctr. Info: 586-7767. 
Uvex Cup. Mens & Womens 
GS race, Burkę Mt. Info: 626- 
3305. 

22-26: Bolton Valley Senior Ski 
Week. Info: 434-2131 
27-28: Masters Race. Burkę Mt. 
Info: 626-3305. 

30: Roll-Back-The-Clock Ski 
Day. 1949 lift prices. Mad River 
Glen, Waitsfield. Info: 496-3551. 


FEBRUARY 


4: Blueberry Hill Ski Marathon 

50 km. 10 a.m., Goshen. Info: 
247-6735 Stratton X-C Ski-a- 
thon. Benefit American Diabe- 
tes Assoc. Info: 362-2100. 

11: Sitzmark X-C Race. 10 km., 
Wilmington. 11 a.m. Info: 464- 
5498 March of Dimes Snow- 
mobile Ride-In. So. Wood¬ 
stock. Info: 457-2728. 

12 Bolton Yalley Free Ski Day. 


• Feb. 2-March 18: Paintings byja- 
net Fredericks; also, South 
American Art. 

Hand Works on the Green. 

Manchester Ctr. Info: 362-5033- 

• Throughjan. 15: Hot Blown 
Glass Show. 

Lane Series. 8 p.m., Burlington. 
Info: 656-3085. 

• Dec. 1: Calliope. Renaissance 
musie, Ira Allen Chapel, UVM. 

• Jan. 20: Nash Ensemble of Lon¬ 

don. Ira Allen Chapel. 


What’s Next in 
V ti i h u u Lite? 

Mapie Sugarhouses. If you’ve got a yen to do some 
early-spring exploring and are looking for friendly people and tasty 
delights, stop by one of Vermont’s hundreds of sugarhouses. We’ll 
give you directions to a dozen, along with speaacular photos. 

Dead Creek’s Alive! Dead Creek in Addison County, 
a fascinating and unusual natural area, is one of the best places 
in Vermont to see geese, ducks, herons, and a host of other 
birds. 

Stone Walls • WriterNoel Perrinknowstheressomething 
that doesn t love a wali, yet he builds them out of field stone 
anyway, sharing his techniques and philosophy with us. 

Richford’s Saga. Near the Canadian border, the spunky 
little village of Richford has been both a prosperous railroad 
town and a depressed center of unemployment. Now it is strug- 
gling back to prosperity. 

Plus a denful of red foxes, a look at a Vermont institution no 
one likes to talk about — poor farms, a fuli calendar of events, 
and beautiful color photos to make your Vermont springtime 
come alive. 


6-11 p.m. Info: 434-2131. 

17-18: YAC Snowmobile Ride- 
In. W. Rutland. Info: 287-9450. 
19: Washington’s B-Day Race. 

15-18 km., Putnev. 11 a.m. Info: 
387-5566. 

21-March 17: Catamount Trail 
Assoc. Ski Tour. End-to-end in 
Vt. Info: 864-5794. 

25: Stowe Derby. Downhill-X-C 
race. Mt. Mansfield. Info: 253- 
7321. 


Iirough (ho 

Season 


T.W. Wood Art Gallery. Vt. Col¬ 
lege Ans Ctr., Montpelier. Tues.- 
Sun., noon-4 p.m. Info: 223- 
8743. 

• Through Dec. 20: Vermont Print- 
makers Show & Sale. 


• Feb. 8: Tokyo String Quartet. 
Flynn Theatre. 

• Feb. 10: N.Y. City Opera: La Boh¬ 
emę. Flynn Theatre. 

• Feb. 20: Philharmonic Baroque 
Orchestra. Ira Allen Chapel. 

• Feb. 25: Merce Cunningham 
Dance Company. Flynn Theatre. 

Flynn Theatre. Burlington. Info: 
863-3966. 

• Dec 1: The Horseflies. Folk-rock, 
8 p.m. 

• Dec. 16: Diny Dozen Brass 
Band. Jazz, 8 p.m. 

• Dec. 22: Nebraska Theatre Cara- 
van: A Christmas Carol. 8 p.m. 

•Jan. 18: Mark Russell. Political 
satire set to musie, 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 19: Meredith Monk Vocal 

Ensemble. 8 p.m. 

• Jan. 21: Rosenschontz. Musie for 

children, 1 and 4 p.m. 

• Jan. 31: National Theatre for the 

Deaf: The Odyssey>. 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 13: Pilobolus Dance Thea¬ 
tre. 8 p.m. 


• Feb. 23: Me and My Girl. 8 p.m. 

Brattleboro Musie Center. Info: 
257-4523. 

• Dec. 2: Chamber Concen. 8 
p.m., W. Brattleboro Meeting 
House. 

• Dec. 10: Community Chorus. 

• Jan. 23: Faculty Recital. 7:30 p.m., 
W. Brattleboro Meeting House. 

• Feb. 10: Chamber Concen. 8 
p.m., lst Baptist Church, Brattle¬ 
boro. 

• Feb. 25: Faculty Concen. 3 p.m., 
W. Brattleboro Meeting House. 

Helen Day Art Center. 12-5 
p.m., except Tues., Stowe. Info: 
253-8358. 

• Dec. 2-Jan. 2: Fest. of the Christ¬ 
mas Trees. 

Crossroads Art Council. Rut¬ 
land. Info: 775-5413- 

• Dec. 8: Tom Chapin. 1 & 8 p.m., 
Mili River U.H.S., No. Clarendon. 

• Dec. 15: Vt. Symphony. 8 p.m., 
College of St. Joseph, Rutland. 

• Jan. 26: Solid Brass. 8 p.m., 

Grace Cong. Church, Rutland. 

• Feb. 9: Roadside Theatre. 8 p.m., 
Mili River U.H.S., No. Clarendon. 

• Feb. 24: Sawmill Clown. 4 & 8 
p.m., Mili River U.H.S., No. Clar¬ 
endon. 

Barre Opera House. Info: 223- 
6632. 

• Dec. 8-10, 15-17: A Christmas 
Carol. 8 p.m.; Sat. matinee. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra. 

Info: 864-5741. 

• Dec. 9: 3 & 7:30 p.m., Flynn The¬ 
atre, Burlington. 

• Dec. 10: 7:30 p.m., Waitsfield. 

• Dec. 15: 8 p.m., Rutland. 

• Dec. 16: 3 p.m., Woodstock. 

• Dec. 31: 3 & 7:30 p.m., Burling¬ 
ton. 

• Feb. 3: 3 & 7:30 p.m., Burling¬ 
ton. 

• Feb. 7: 8 p.m., State House, 
Montpelier. 

Green Mt. Audubon Society. 

Huntington. Info: 434-3068. 

• Dec. 16: Winter Solstice. 7:30 
p.m. 

• Feb. 17: Art of Sugaring. 9:30 
a.m. 

• Feb. 24: Tree Tapping. 9 a.m. & 

1 p.m. 

Brattleboro Opera Theatre. 

Latchis Theatre. Info: 254-6649. 

• Jan. 6-7: Amahl and the Night 

Visitors. Sat., 3 p.m.; Sun., 2 & 4 
p.m. 

•Jan. 12: Die Fledermaus. 8:15 
p.m. 

•Jan. 14: Die Fledetmaus. 2:30 
p.m. 

Norwich University/Vt. College. 

Info: 485-2080. 

• Jan. 21 & Feb. 11: Brunch with 

Bach. Noon, College Hall, Mont¬ 
pelier. Info: 223-8740. 

• Jan. 30: 7 he Odyssey. 8 p.m., 

Dole Aud., Northfield. Info: 223- 
8728. 

• Feb. 20: Joan Lippincott, organist. 
8 p.m., College Hall, Montpelier. 
Info: 223-8728. 
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Vermonter, as everyone must 
/ know by now ; is a person born in 
/ ^ the State of Vermont. It's been 

_M-that way for a long time, and 
although there are a few gray areas — 
there is lively debate in some circles, for 
example, as to whether the Vermont- 
born children of recent immigrants from 
out of State really ąualify — the termi- 
nology seems unlikely to change at this 
late datę. 

On the other side of the coin, however, 
things have changed markedly. When I 
came to Vermont — somewhere between 
15 and 20 years ago, depending on when 
you start counting — I was what was 
then called an out-of-stater. Lately, how- 
ever, I've noticed that nobody calls me 
an out-of-stater anymore. The new term 
for my condition is "flatlander." 

For the record, let me State here that I 
have no objections whatsoever to being 
called an out-of-stater. How could I? I 
was born in Needham, Massachusetts, 
and like all transplants to Vermont, I've 
always madę a big song and dance of how 
much I admire the brevity and concise- 
ness of Vermont speech. Describing 
someone from outside the State as an 
out-of-stater is as concise as it gets. 

True, it's a mildly pejorative term, but 
whose fault is that? Generally speaking, 
out-of-staters are a troublesome lot. We 


Some Thoughts 
On Our Favorite 
Term of Derision 


By Jon Vara 

Illustrated by Tim Newcomb 
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talk too much, breathe up all the air, and 
take up valuable space. From a purely 
practical standpoint, it makes good sense 
to lump us all together at the outset, then 
go back and make excuses — or not, as 
the case may be — on an individual basis. 
And Vermonters, of course, are known 
for their practicality. 


Vermortters are a hardy 
race of hill folk who 
live in the oalleys. 
Flatlanders live as far 
back in the hills as 
four-zvheel-drive sedans 
and Act 250 will pennit. 


No, my objections to being called a 
flatlander are semantic and technical in 
naturę. To observe that those are the 
kinds of objections that flatlanders al- 
ways have is to miss the point, which is 
that the word "flatlander" flouts the 
rules of logie. 

It is based on a flawed syllogism: Ver- 
mont is a hilly State (major premise). 
Some parts of the world are fiat (minor 
premise). Therefore, any person not from 
Vermont is a flatlander (conclusion). It 
just doesn't add up. It's like saying, 
"Cows have tails. Many animals do not 
have tails. Therefore, cows are not ani¬ 
mals. 

Consider, for example, three well- 
known Vermont residents, two past, and 
one present: Ethan Allen, Robert Frost, 
and the state's current governor, Made- 
leine Kunin. 

Allen, of course, was born in Litch- 
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field, Connecticut. Yet is it fair to cali 
him a flatlander? A glance at a topograph- 
ical map of Connecticut makes it elear 
that Litchfield — and indeed all of Litch- 
field County — is distinctly hilly. 

Like Allen, Robert Frost is classified as 
a flatlander, although that has not pre- 
vented him from having a highway — 


and a mountainous one at that (Route 
125) — named after him. Again, though, 
geography gets in the way. Anyone who's 
seen a Rice-A-Roni commercial knows 
that San Francisco — where Frost was 
bom and brought up — is even hillier 
than Litchfield, Connecticut. 

Finally, consider Governor Kunin. 
Like Allen and Frost, she was bom out 
of State, and is often accused of being a 
flatlander. It's surprising that so many of 
her detractors are unaware that Switz- 
erland, where she was born, contains 
many hills, some of them quite large. 

Not only are many flatlanders not from 
fiat land, but precious few of them — I 
mean us — settle on fiat land once they 
arrive in Vermont. People who come to 
Vermont come here because they like 
hills and mountains. They come here to 
build tasteful ski chalets on steep, pic- 
turesąue hillside land, with fine septic 
systems solidly bedded on granite ledge. 
They love alpine slides, mountainous 
hiking trails, and distant, rolling vistas, 
with a few scenie dairy farms nestled in 
the valley bottoms. 

Who lives in the scenie dairy farms 
nestled in the valley bottoms? Why, 
farmers — native-born Vermonters, 
mostly, who would rather grow feed com 
on fat, fiat bottomland than on a bony 
hillside. 


Vermonters, in other words, are a 
hardy race of hill folk who live in the 
valleys. The flatlanders live as high and 
as far back in the mountains as expensive 
four-wheel-drive sedans and Act 250 will 
permit. If that is an example of under- 
stated Yankee humor, it's too under- 
stated for an out-of-stater like me. 

But then, "flatlander" is not a native 
Vermont expression at all. Think back. 
Did you ever hear the word used in Ver- 
mont before, say, 1980 or so? I know I 
didn't — and as a nosy flatlander, I keep 
my ears open for colorful bits of Ver- 
montiana at all times. 

In fact, I'm prepared to State with 
reasonable certainty — based on $15 
worth of telephone calls to an assortment 
of folklorists and etymologists — that 
"flatlander" originated in the Southern 
Appalachians, where residents of the in- 
land mountains use it to differentiate 
themselves from those who dwell out on 
the fiat Coastal plain. It probably echoes 
the Scottish distinction between high- 
lander and lowlander, and came to the 
new world with the Scottish emigrants 
who settled in Kentucky, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas. 

What's less elear is how and why the 
term popped up in Vermont. My own 
theory — and I admit that it's only a 
theory — is that CB radio is to blame. 

Almost everyone in America who 
bought a CB radio during the great mania 
of the mid-1970s seemed to feel that it 
was essential to cultivate a Southern ac- 
cent for on-the-air use. I vividly recall 
hitchhiking between West Danville and 
Winooski during that period, and catch- 
ing a ride with a meat salesman who 
worked out of South Burlington. He al- 
ternated between talking to me in a nor- 
mal voice, and gabbling into the CB 
about blood sausage and other specialty 
meat products in an exotic Texarkana di- 
alect. 

I suspect that this man — or someone 
else like him — became infected with the 
term "flatlander" while passing through 
North Carolina on a sales trip. He 
brought it home, where — like an exotic 
weed in a meadow of native wildflowers 
— it set about displacing the native term 
"out-of-stater." 

That process is now almost complete. 
"Flatlander" appears on T-shirts, bumper 
stickers, and in irate letters to the editor. 
It's a sad situation, and the out-of-staters 
don't seem to feel a bit of remorse. But 
then, they're a bad lot. 


Free-lance writer fon Vara is an out-of-stater 
who lives in the hills of Cabot. 
















































Viewpoint: 

A Personal Essay 

By Noel Perrin 


Even while we talk some chemist at Columbia 
Is stealthily contriving wool from jutę 
That when let loose upon the grazing world 
Will put ten thousand farmers out of sheep. 

R obert Frost wrote those lines in 
1932 in a poem called "Build Soil." 
^ A lot morę than 10,000 farmers 
have been put out of sheep in the ensuing 57 
years. Even those who still raise sheep do 
much better selling Easter lambs than they 
do selling wool. I find with my own handful 
of ewes that the cost of getting them sheared 
generally exceeds the value of the fleece. 


















But things are even worse than Frost imagincd. Having put 
most sheep farmers out of business, the chemists went to 
work on the jutę farmers, and they have got some of them, 
too. When I bought a hundred pounds of feed for my first 
cow, it came in a burlap sack — madę, of course, of jutę. Nice 
things, burlap sacks. They had a dozen uses around the farm, 
such as storing fleeces and holding apples en route to the 
cider mili. They were biodegradable besides. 

Now when I buy a hundred pounds of grain, it comes in a 
particularly nasty kind of woven plastic sack. Nasty (you 
musn't, for example, ever storę a fleece in one — it contam- 
inates the wool) and practically immortal. Last summer I 
mowed a field for a neighbor, a field he had once kept a couple 
of cows in and then let go for several years. At some point 
back in his cow-keeping days he had left an empty plastic 
grain sack lying on the ground. When I mowed over it — it 
was hidden in weeds — it took me 10 minutes to elear my 
cutter bar with pliers. 

And then what to do with the pieces? I didn't dare bum 
them — God knows what I would have put in the atmosphere. 
In the end, I took them home in a paper bag to help fili up 
our town landfill. 

Almost everything farmers do is threatened by technology. 
Often it's direct replacement: Artificial mapie flavor for real, 
which will be particularly painful for Vermont, if the artificial 
flavor ever approaches the level of the real. Orion socks in- 
stead of cotton. Synthetic "bacon bits." Most candy is fla- 
vored with something madę in a factory rather than grown 
on a farm. 

Eąually often, technology merely perverts true farming. 
People still raise chickens in order to get eggs — but those 
people are not exactly farmers anymore. And no child would 
recognize the places they operate as farms. Indeed, children 
are carefully kept away from modem 50,000-inmate chicken 
houses. Being young and innocent, they might think it was 
cruel to treat hens that way. They might even want to release 
them. 

It can be argued, and often is, that all of these changes 
represent progress. Cheap food and cheap clothing are sup- 
plied by the chemists and the agrifactories, and if that means 
an end to traditional farming, well, times change. 

Naturally, I don't agree, and Fm not alone. The tremendous 
rise in demand for natural foods over the past 10 years rep- 
resents a horrified recoil by hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
millions, of consumers. They have come to distrust not only 
junk food but the whole larger category of what I'm going to 
cali 'Tech food." They are thinking primarily about their own 
health (and their own taste buds), of course, but some of them 
also like the idea of supporting farms. Some of them delib- 
erately seek out farmers' markets for that reason. And the 
resurgence of those markets is one of the few happy things 
that has happened recently. Ten years ago there were nine of 
them in the State. Today there are nearly 20. 

But what about farmers themselves? What do they do to 
keep the grazing world (as Frost called it) alive? I sec three 
common responses. And then there's a fourth one I don't 
often see but wish I did. 

The most common response is to try to meet the factory 
on its own ground. Do you want to save your farm? Automate 
it. Reduce costs. If you're in the sheep business, for example, 
you might try to develop sheep-shearing robots to help keep 
the price of wool competitive with the price of polyester. 

This is no fantasy. Australian farmers are in the process of 
developing such robots right now, just as Florida farmers, 
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with assistance from the aerospace industry, are in the pro¬ 
cess of developing citrus-picking robots. Big farmers in Aus¬ 
tralia and Florida, that is. An expensive robot makes no sense 
at all if you have 30 sheep or one smali grove of orange trees 
— but it might if you have 6,000 sheep or a sąuare mile of 
citrus. 

It might. And in the long run, it might not too. If you fight 
technology with technology, technology fights back. The re- 
sult is what used to be called a vicious circle and is now 
called escalation. The nuclear arms race is a familiar example. 

Unfortunately for the farmer, when the Orion factory gets 
its robots, it will be able to use them morę efficiently than 
the sheep station, sińce it is dependent neither on the weather 
nor on the inherent one-at-a-time complexity of living crea- 
tures such as sheep. The chief result of robotizing sheep farms 
will be to reduce the number 
of shepherds still further, just 
as the chief result of Holstein- 
izing and milk-parlorizing 
dairy farms has been a drastic 
reduction in the number of 
dairy farmers. Drastic even in 
a stubbornly rural State like 
Vermont. Well over 10,000 
Vermont dairy farmers have 
been put out of cows sińce 
Frost wrote his poem. There 
were about 16,700 of them in 
1932. There are about 2,450 
now. 

A second response is to con- 
cede defeat on the main bat- 
tleground and to look for little 
specialty markets that tech¬ 
nology hasn't yet bothered 
with or can't at the moment 
handle. Take wool. I don't 
make any money on my 
fleeces, which are ordinary 
ones; but a smali number of 
farmers produce special, high- 
ąuality wool for the tiny hand- 

spinning market, and they get quite a decent price. Currently 
$3 or even $5 a pound, versus the 81 cents (less fees) per 
pound that an ordinary fleece will bring through the Vermont 
Wool Pool. 

Or consider mapie sugar. It is never again going to have 
the role as a bulk sweetener that it once did, and even cane 
sugar is losing ground fast. Chemicals and com syrup are what 
the soft drink makers buy. But there remains a luxury market 
for mapie sugar, and a health market both for it and for brown 
sugar. (Brown sugar may or may not be conducive to good 
health, but there are lots of people who think it is.) 

The third response, one possible only for part-time farmers, 
is to ignore or at least downplay the economic side of farming 
and to concentrate on its pleasures as a way of life. This way, 
you needn't compete with high-tech at all. If you want to 
shear your ewes with hand clippers just because it's an in- 
teresting thing to do, you are free to. Obviously you would 
have a very smali flock, or it would cease to be an interesting 
thing to do. And while you'd still hope to sell the wool, the 
fact that your return for the time you put in breeding, raising 
and shearing the sheep might come to 36 cents an hour simply 
doesn't matter. Your financial State is still better than that 


that we need 
r is a fourth 
response: not 
tuming the farm 
into a sort of 
factory, not 
settling for 
economic crumbs 
left by 

technology, not 
pretending we're 
living 50 or a 
hundred years 
ago. We need 
to fight.” 
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Near Waitsfield, Clyde H. Smith. 




Cabot, Paul O. Boisvert. 


of the tennis player, whose return is something like minus 
$6 an hour, or even the television viewer, at minus 16 cents 
an hour. 

I am this third kind of farmer myself, and I certainly don't 
mean to criticize play farms. (I do hate the name, though. 
Morę accurately, they should be called owner-subsidized 
farms. We in the third class do plenty of hard work. It just 
happens to differ from most late-20th-century work in being 
deeply satisfying.) 

But what I have to notę is that technology will eventually 
get most of us, too. Two of my own principal crops are mapie 
syrup and firewood. HI be able to go on making syrup for the 
luxury market (if acid rain doesn't kill my trees) even when 
the sophisticated process called reverse osmosis — which 
isn't economical on my smali 
scalę — has completely 
triumphed. HI just make even 
less money per hour spent 
sugaring. 

But when whole-tree chip- 
pers complete their triumph, 
and when States, pressed by 
the processed wood industry, 
begin to pass laws saying that 
the only legał wood stoves are 
those that bum wood chips, 
have fans, and theoretically 
pollute less, then where will 
the market be for my cut and 
split logs? Just about where the 
market for goose down will be 
when Thinsulate completes 
its triumph. 

What we need is a fourth re- 
sponse: not turning the farm 
into a sort of factory, not set- 
tling for the economic crumbs 
left by technology, not pre- 
tending we're living 50 or a 
hundred years ago. We need to 
fight. 

Farmers, of course, do fight 
— dumping milk, seeking quo- 
tas, trying to protect price sup- 
ports. But mostly, they fight 
the wrong battles. Where we 
all should be fighting hardest 
is in the courts and in the 
newspapers, and what we 
should be attacking is the 

reckless use of technology. We should be trying to make the 
reckless users pay the true costs of what they do. 

To what extent, if any, do artificial flavors turn candy into 
trouble? How many people have had allergic reactions to the 
synthetics used? I know one person who has, and she was 
rather sick. Are there others? A very few lawsuits might make 
it economical to use real cherry and tangerine flavors. 

What about the beef that the fast-food chains import from 
Central America? It is well known that when a dangerous 
pesticide or herbicide is banned in the United States, the 
companies that make it merely shift their markets overseas. 
DDT, for example, is freely sold in Central America and freely 
used in cattle ranching. I suspect we don't need a ąuota on 
beef; we merely need to make the Chemical companies liable 


I ciettce and 
technology 
do work for us. 
They also work 
against us. All 
Tm saying is 
that in the 
latter case, we'd 
better resist." 
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for any damage they do to human health, in particular, and 
to the health of the ecosystem in generał. Organie beef might 
suddenly turn out to be a good buy. 

What about plastic grain bags and, for that matter, polyester 
pants? If the true costs of dealing with the wastes put out by 
the factories that make these things are taken into account, 
not to mention the costs of getting rid of the sacks and the 
pants later, do burlap and wool remain morę expensive? 

What about those cheap broiler chickens raised on hor- 
mones? If it's the case, as it seems to be (it's not yet been 
proved), that they play merry heli with the hormonal balance 
of some of the people who eat them — then those chickens 
aren't really cheap at all. The health costs have merely been 
passed on to the public. If the producers had to assume these 

costs, then a decently raised 
A. Robinson. farm chicken might turn out 
to be less expensive. These are 
some of the battles I'd like to 
see fought. 

There is one caution I must 
add. It is easy to get paranoid 
on a subject like this, and it is 
easy (for me, anyway) to forget 
the many good things tech- 
nology has done for farming 
and for human life in generał. 
So let me grant that some- 
times the new synthetic is bet- 
ter in every way than the old 
natural product. Let me fur- 
ther grant that the producers 
are not villains out to destroy 
rural life but just businessmen 
out to make money. And in the 
case of the scientists who 
make the actual discoveries, 
the motive isn't even money 
(usually) but pure curiosity. 

As Frost says of science in 
the same poem I began with, 
it is something 

Which for no sordid 
self-aggran dizem en t, 

For nothing but its own blind 
satisfaction 

(In this it is as much like 
hate as love) 

Works in the dark as much 
against us as for us. 


W 

/hat we 
T T should be 
attacking is the 
reckless use of 
technology. ... 
to make the 
reckless users 
pay the true 
costs of what 
they do." 


Blind? He's calling science and technology blind? Yes, he 
is — often deliberately blind to the human conseąuences of 
the changes they bring about. Far-sighted, of course, in many 
other ways. 

Science and technology do work for us. They also work 
against us. All I'm saying is that in the latter cases, we'd 
better resist. Otherwise, we may find ourselves with no farms, 
and eventually, the human race may find itself with no hab- 
itable world. <^0° 
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Give the Best of Yermont Year 'round 



Give VermontLife 

Subscriptions! 


^Jive the gift that shows your thoughtfulness all year — a 
gift subscription to Vermont Life Magazine. It's just $9.00. 

Four times in the coming year you'll be giving a guide to 
some of Vermont's most beautiful natural areas, news of Ver- 
mont's preparations for its 200th birthday, reviews of comfortable country inns, 
ideas for outings, delicious recipes and, as always, Vermont Life's magnificent color 
photography in every issue. 

Use the order cards at right. We'll send you attractive gift cards so you can announce 
your gifts. Order by December 10 and the first gift issue will arrive shortly after 
Christmas. The pleasure of Vermont will continue all year long, and that's a guarantee. 

YERMONT LIFE Magazine, 61 Elm Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. Tel. 800-284-3243. 
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Living in Vermont 

Our new 1990 Lioing in 
Vermont calendar is the 
\m g* largest and most elegant 

calendar ever produced by 
Vermont Life. Celebrating the 
experience of living in Vermont, its large format 
displays two photographs — one large, one smali — 
for each month. It showcases the beautiful Vermont 
scenes you have come to expect from Vermont Life, 
but with an emphasis on people enjoying and being 
a part of these scenes. This is a large, superbly 
printed calendar, filled with the freedom and 
beauty of the Green Mountain State. 

12" x 13", $13.95, #LC0032 


1990 Vermont Life 
Wall Calendar 


1990 Vermont Life 
Engagement Book 

Enjoy a new glimpse of Vermont's time 
less beauty every week, as you record 
your appointments on the 53 weekly 
pages of our 1990 Verrnont Life Engage¬ 
ment Book. The 55 color photographs 
capture intimate moments in the pas- 
sage of the Vermont year. Wire bound 
so it lies fiat on your desk or counter, 
our engagement book lets you organize 
your week thoughtfully. A useful and 
distinctive gift that comes in its own 
colorful mailer. 

5 3/4" x 8 1/4", $6.95, #EB0011 


Our photographers have outdone them- 
selves with this 1990 edition of New En 
gland's favorite calendar. They've 
revealed our secret places and unforget- 
table vistas, displaying the beauty and 
character of Vermont in every season. 
And the 1990 calendar features large 
spaces around each datę with plenty of 
room for notes and appointments. 
Printed on high quality paper and spe- 
cially bound so it lies fiat against the 
wali, the calendar comes packed in its 
own colorful mailer. A thoughtful and 
useful gift for friends, family and busi¬ 
ness associates, near and far. 

8" x 10 1/2", $5.95, #WC0010 


TO ORDER: Use the handy order form found between pages 
44-45; or cali 802-828-3241 weekdays, 8:00 a.m. - 4:30 p.m., fo 
VISA or MasterCard orders. 
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Seth Gardner holds the reins as 
his daughter Meg rides their 
workhorse down a snowy road in Cabot. 
Photograph by Paul O. Boisoert. 










































